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REGIONAL SECURITY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


NATHANIEL PEFFER 


How quickly and unfortunately the two words “Southeast Asia” have 
become common currency in American political discourse! I say unfor- 
tunately because I do not believe there is such a thing as Southeast Asia 
except for cartographic purposes. There are several small countries, 
either colonies or former colonies, situated in that area but they do not 
constitute an entity. So, too, the words “Southeast Asia” have become 
common currency in controversy over diplomatic and military strategy, 
and again I say unfortunately, because I do not think there is in the area 
a basis for any such strategy that can be at all effective. 

It is natural enough that we should wish such an entity into existence 
and hope to use it as a strategical foundation. The area is in the first 
stages of eruption, the political and military lava flow of which may 
cover more than the area itself. One war is in progress, a microcosm of 
the larger world conflict, and it may by a dread polarization draw in the 
rest of the world. The consequences would, of course, be dangerous to 
our part of the world — dangerous certainly and perhaps fateful. The 
temptation to seek a bastion behind which to stand is appealing, but are 
we taking refuge in words and thus courting illusion? 

What is it that we call Southeast Asia? It is a region stretching from 
the eastern border of India to the Pacific shore of the continent and tak- 
ing in the Philippines and the Indonesian archipelago. In it lie a number 
of countries all except one of which are or have recently been colonies of 
western empires. They are: Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo-China, 
Indonesia and the Philippines. What can be said of them? Do they 
constitute, except geographically, a region, comparable, say, to western 
Europe or even Latin America? Their combined population is roughly 
175,000,000 but in actuality the whole is much less than the sum of its 
parts, 

It must be asked at the outset what point of unity or homogeneity there 
is in the region. Clearly there is little. The peoples concerned have 
now and have had in the past only one thing in common besides being 
NATHANIEL PeEFFER is Professor of International Relations at Columbia ager | 
and the author of Basis for Peace in the Far East and America’s Place in the World. 
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non-white. They resent rule by white powers. What is there beyond 
that? There is no common language. There is no single religion to bind 
them. Their cultural roots and development have been uneven and di- 
verse. True, they are not ridden by ancient national rivalries, living 
memories of old wrongs and traditional hatreds, as are the peoples of 
Europe. Nor, since all except Thailand have been colonies until the last 
few years, have they had any experience in conducting relations as separ- 
ate and self-contained groups or in coming to autonomous decision on 
political relations. Their one link, resentment against white rule, is nega- 
tive, and a negative can be effective only for definite, limited purposes 
and a limited time. Thus, they might join in mutual support if there 
were an effort to restore colonial rule, but if they were successful in re- 
pelling the effort they would then fall apart, each going in its own direc- 
tion. In short, Southeast Asia is not a region that can be conceived as an 
effective entity in world politics. It is a place on the globe where certain 
groups of people, holding little in common, live contiguous to one 
another. 

What, then, can one say of the prospect of organizing Southeast Asia? 
If we are thinking of a functioning organism for effective action, plainly 
the outlook is not promising. To bring this about in Europe has been 
difficult enough, and in west Europe there is an underlying homogeneity 
and there, furthermore, the danger is immediate and recognized. Never- 
theless, as alliances go in traditional world politics, all that can be counted 
on is Anglo-American co-operation. If that is true in Europe, what can 
be expected of Southeast Asia? 

It may even be said that the whole question is unreal. Is it not assum- 
ing a great deal to say that there is a question at all? More than one of 
the countries involved has already made known its unwillingness to take 
part. Indonesia as a matter of fact long ago refused even to accept Ameri- 
can aid fearing acceptance would at least inferentially commit it to the 
American bloc, and was unwilling to be drawn into the east-west conflict 
or at least to be committed to one side. Burma up to the time of writing 
is reluctant or at least coy. Malaya will of course have to follow Great 
Britain’s lead, and Great Britain, too, has been less than enthusiastic. In 
the Philippines opinion is divided, but whatever may be its reservations 
it will deem it impolitic to rebuff the United States. Indo-China has no 
choice. Thailand alone has expressed itself as unequivocally favorable. 

I assume that when we speak of a Southeast Asia regional organization 
we really mean Southeast Asia and do not include Nationalist China 
(Formosa) and south Korea. To include them is to doom the idea from 
the start. No one of the peoples in the region shares the American pas- 
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sion for Chiang Kai-shek. None ot them has any belief that Chiang Kai- 
shek will ever regain control of the mainland. Burma, Indonesia and 
Thailand have recognized the communist regime in Peking. The Indo- 
Chinese states would not enter an alliance with Formosa, for to do so 
would invite communist Chinese invasion. There is not much more en- 
thusiasm for Syngman Rhee and his regime. Like Chiang Kai-shek, he 
is considered unregenerately reactionary and is therefore out of harmony 
with the prevailing spirit in Southeast Asia. Both Chiang and Rhee are 
looked on as satellites of the United States, and the peoples of the area 
want no satellitehood even by association. Furthermore, alliance with 
Rhee would be almost by definition a declaration of war against China, 
and nothing is less tempting to the whole region. It already has reason 
to fear China. Defiance would be considered willful foolhardiness. 

Fear of communist China cuts two ways, however. It makes for hesita- 
tion in taking any step that would arouse Chinese wrath. It also can — 
or could — provide a motive for banding together for joint defense. The 
last has been accentuated by the recent victories of the Vietminh armies 
and what is considered the probability that the Vietminh will sooner or 
later dominate all or nearly all Indo-China. This brings the danger home 
to all the Southeast Asia peoples. That they are conscious of the danger 
goes without saying; Thailand has actually called for help, being by its 
position the most exposed to peril. How far is this likely to change the 
basic attitudes of all the Southeast Asia peoples and move them nearer 
to the American government's desire? 

Apart from the deep-rooted obstacles to unity and organization for 
joint action — lack of common background, common history, common 
culture, and past association in action — there is a conflict between fear 
and the desire for protection, on the one hand, and neutralism on the 
other. That conscious and reasoned neutralism is strong is beyond doubt. 
This neutralism is based less on principle than on inherited suspicion. As 
has been said, all the peoples involved have been colonial except Thai- 
land. They have the memory of denial of the right of initiative, of the 
right to decision on their own fate. They have regained those rights too 
newly to be secure in their possession. If they are neutralist then, it is 
not out of any philosophy such as underlay American thought and action 
from 1787 to 1939; it is rather because they fear that affiliation with any 
international bloc will once more convey to a body outside themselves 
decision on what determines their own destiny. What shall it profit them 
to have gained independence if once again, as in the generations past, 
they find themselves at war for reasons deemed persuasive to Washing- 
ton or to London or to Moscow? Again they will be a tail to a kite made 
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and sent into the air by alien governments thousands of miles away, 
What they want above all, however inarticulately expressed even if ex. 
pressed at times, is to preserve freedom of decision in whatever concerns 
their own fate. It may be that it is impossible for any country to remain 
neutral in any larger war in the modern world, but they mean to try, and, 
if it is found impossible, to make their choice on grounds they themselves 
deem vital to themselves. 

They are not unconscious of the communist peril, to them the peril of 
an expanding Russia. But also they do not appraise it as all important 
as we do. Partly this is because of their lack of direct participation in 
world politics and insufficient knowledge of its inwardness. Partly it is 
because of an ingrained attitude of a plague on all their houses, for ex- 
perience with great western powers has not been such as to induce trust 
in any of them. Also having no experience with democracy as. a political 
institution and either no experience with economic free enterprise or such 
experience as to prejudice them against it, they share few of our antip- 
athies to communism as doctrine. 

On the contrary, with abject poverty the lot of nearly all the inhabit- 
ants of the region, it is logical that they should have the feeling that for 
nearly all of them as individuals there is little to lose if communism does 
come. There might even be much to gain — assurance of enough to eat, 
for example. This assurance, parenthetically, is not given them by, say, 
Bao Dai. The appeal of communism as a social and economic program 
may be specious and the communists, even if sincere, may not be able in 
the test of events to redeem it; but it is infectious nevertheless. Unfortu- 
nately we of the west have no such appeal, or in reality, no appeal at all; 
on the contrary, we are under the handicap of a suspicion that we shall 
return them to the status that they had for so long: subjects, hewers of 
wood, drawers of water. Neutralism is therefore not an unnatural 
product. 

In these circumstances no Southeast Asia equivalent of NATO can 
have meaning, reality or force. To have meaning, reality or force such 
an organization must arise out of compelling native conditions and have 
the spontaneous adherence of the inhabitants of the region. Their lead- 
ers may be dragooned into it, perhaps, if sufficient pressure is exercised 
by the west, especially by the United States but if so, it will have little 
utility. When the test comes, they will give pro forma allegiance and 
token support — a few men and some supplies — but these will be of 
little help. In other words, if and when the countries between India and 
the Pacific are moved by a sufficiently strong sense of common danger and 
need for common action, a Southeast Asia regional organization can come 
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into being and then it should receive material and moral support from 
the west. But the initiative will have to be local and voluntary if the 
ends of the west are to be served. Put briefly, a Southeast Asia organiza- 
tion will have to be Southeast Asian, not made in Washington and given 
a name. 

What then of practical politics and the international exigencies of the 
moment? It is better for us of the west to go it alone, even in Southeast 
Asia. We can co-opt Thailand and the Philippines, since they have sig- 
nified their willingness. As for the others, we must wait until they are 
forced to throw in their lot with us by the imminence of danger — say 
communist China’s invasion or definite threat of invasion; or, until by our 
example we persuade them that they can join us as equals, as partners, 
in a common enterprise and not as pendants in a scheme of great power 
politics. This requires time, patience and tact — most of all tact; but if 
it comes about, we shall have something of substance, not a document, a 
gesture empty of meaning, deceiving no one, Russia least of all. And at 
the same time incidentally, social and economic conditions in each coun- 
try in the region will have to alleviated to the point where the appeal of 
communism in itself, apart from international politics, has lost some of 
its force. 

This is not a counsel of negation or of despair; it is not even defeatism. 
For practical purposes, having regard to the situation that confronts us 
in Southeast Asia in 1954, what would a Southeast Asia organization 
amount to? The situation is clear enough; Indo-China falling partly 
under communist domination at the best, wholly under communist domi- 
nation at the worst, and Thailand first and then Burma falling under the 
red shadow. Whether we on our side elect to stop the communists in 
Indo-China itself or prevent them from advancing further, the countries 
in the area can contribute little strength in the near future. The Philip- 
pines alone has an army of any consequence and it, too, would have to 
be further trained and equipped by ourselves. What has Burma? What 
has Malaya, except what Great Britain can put in anyway? Thailand 
will have to rely on defense by us with or without larger arrangements. 
If, by our own efforts, we can succeed in stemming the communist tide 
— and then take no compensation for ourselves and assert no prerogatives 
of the old order — then we can encourage some sort of closer political co- 
operation among the countries of the area. Given willing and spontane- 
ous adhesion of the peoples in the region, it can have the function we 
want it to exercise and that now it cannot exercise. 

To conclude in a few words, a Southeast Asia organization in 1954 is a 
thetorical device, not a political fact. 








THE GENERAL REVIEW CONFERENCE 
Jacos RoBINsON 


The tenth session of the General Assembly will be faced with the ques- 
tion of convoking a general review conference under Article 109 (3) of 
the Charter. The conference, if convened, will work under numerous 
limitations, some of them of a procedural nature, others of a substantive 
nature. In addition to these objective factors affecting the work of a gen- 
eral conference the attitudes of governments cannot be ignored. 

No playwright in planning a new drama will be satisfied with an out- 
line of the first act without envisaging the development in the following 
acts. It would be advisable then at this very early stage, in discussing 
the question of a general conference, not to stop at the first technical 
problem (that of convocation or non-convocation ) but to try to antici- 
pate the next steps as they might develop in practice. In fact, a decision 
on the advisability of the convocation of a general conference must be 
based on an awareness of the consequences of such a decision. Unless 
foresight is duly exercised at an early stage, undesirable consequences 
may ensue. In fact, unless a great amount of preparatory diplomatic 
work is done before the first steps of the process are commenced, they 
may — through the fatality and inevitability of the following acts — trans- 
form themselves into an even more difficult set of problems. 


I. The Amendment Provisions of the Charter 


The Charter of the United Nations provides two different methods by 
which amendments may be proposed: adoption by two-thirds vote of the 
General Assembly [Article 108] and approval by two-thirds vote of the 
review conference [Article 109]. The entry into force of such amend- 
ments is the same in each case. The differences between these two 
methods are threefold: Article 108 is of a permanent nature and can be 
applied as long as the Charter (with this article) continues in force, 
while at least Article 109 (3), can be applied only once.’ Should, e-.g., 
the 1955 General Assembly decide not to convoke such a conference, the 


Jacos Rosrnson is Counsel to the delegation of Israel to the United Nations. The 
views expressed in this article are Mr. Robinson’s and do not necessarily represent 
the views of the delegation. 


1If one accepts the interpretation given by Mr. Evatt at the San Francisco Conference, the 
whole of Article 109 can be applied only once (7 UNCIO 211). 
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whole method will have gone forever. The second difference is the 
scope of the two procedures: while Article 108 presumably was meant to 
deal with individual articles, the procedure of Article 109 is aimed at 
“reviewing the present Charter”. Furthermore the conference called to 
“review” the Charter under Article 109 may not necessarily result in 
“alteration” while the procedure under Article 108 is aimed at “amend- 
ments”. 

The analysis of Article 109 would be incomplete without taking into 
consideration its psychological and political function. The Charter 
adopted in haste in San Francisco was not to the liking of numerous dele- 
gations. Many openly declared their dissatisfaction and doubted whether 
their parliamentary bodies would ratify the Charter and whether public 
opinion would accept it. The only remedy the sponsoring powers could 
offer to those malcontents was the prospect of a future review conference 
not later than some ten years hence. In particular, the unanimity rule 
of the great powers provoked resentment among the small and middle- 
size powers. As a result of various proposals and compromises, Article 
109 in its present form was adopted. While its function was supposed 
to be to break or to weaken the veto, its operation was subject to the 
veto. The protesting delegations were not unaware of this contradiction 
and finally agreed to the language of Article 109 either as the best possi- 
ble compromise or in self-deception or in anticipation of a change of 
heart by the big powers by which they would be more willing to make 
concessions in ten years. 

In three successive Assemblies (1946, 1947, 1948) formal proposals 
were submitted by the delegations of Cuba and Argentina to convoke 
immediately a general conference under Article 109 “to abolish the privi- 
lege of the veto”. The response was mostly negative and the suggestion 
did not come up in the following sessions of the General Assembly. No 
attempt has ever been made in the whole period of the existence of the 
United Nations to “amend” the Charter in accordance with Article 108. 

The eighth General Assembly held what amounted to a preliminary 
discussion of the general conference in connection with proposals for legal 
and historical research. In addition, it was proposed that governments 
be sounded out on their preliminary views on a general conference and 
the review of the Charter, and on the creation of an advisory committee 
to study and report on the amendment of the Charter. The discussion 
which took place in connection with these “technical” and “procedural” 
items and resulted in an invitation to the Secretary-General to undertake 
certain research projects touched the substance of the matter and can 
correctly be described as a somewhat disorganized debate on the general 
conference and on the “alteration” of the Charter. 
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While a large number of the participants refused to commit themselves 
in regard to the convocation of a conference and the desirability of alter- 
ing the Charter, several delegations did commit themselves and expressed 
strong views one way or the other on modifications of the Charter. 

It is certain that a proposal to call a general review conference will 
automatically appear on the provisional agenda of the 1955 session of the 
General Assembly.’ Against this certainty that the item will be discussed 
at the tenth session, there are ranged a great number of uncertainties. 
Will there be a majority of the members of the United Nations (and not 
of those present and voting in the General Assembly) in favor of holding 
such a conference? In addition to a majority vote of the General Assem- 
bly there is also need for a positive and explicit concurrent vote of seven 
members of the Security Council, not necessarily including the five per- 
manent members. The next problem will be that of the date and the 
place. The General Assembly is absolutely sovereign to decide on this 
point at its own discretion probably by the same majority.’ Provided 
such a conference takes place, is there any certainty that “alteration” 
will be recommended by a two-thirds vote? Incidentally the proper mean- 
ing of the expression “two-thirds vote of the Conference” is not clear. It 
may mean a two-thirds vote of the membership of the conference, which 
will probably be the same as the membership of the United Nations at 
that time, or it may mean a two-thirds vote of those “present and voting”. 

Let us now assume that certain recommendations are passed by the 
required majorities, will they be ratified? It is generally assumed that 
ratification by a two-thirds majority of the membership of the United 
Nations including the permanent members of the Security Council is 
necessary to bring the proposed alterations into force. However, Article 
109 (3) may be interpreted in a different way. It will be noted that the 
first and the third paragraphs of this article deal with the two procedures 
for the convocation of the general conference while paragraph 2 deals 
with the effect of such a general conference. Had the relative positions 
of the paragraphs been changed to 1, 3, 2, there would have been no 
doubt as to the applicability of paragraph 2 to the two procedures. As 
things stand now, it may be argued that while the first two paragraphs 
adequately describe the process of revision in case a general conference 
should be called by the method prescribed in paragraph 1, the third para- 


2.No provision is made for placing of this 3 While Article 109 (1) explicitly mentioned 
item on the agenda of the Security Council, the “date and place” of a general conference 
but this may be due to Article 28 (1) of the along with the proposal to hold such a confer- 
Chapter under which “The Security Council ence, as falling under a certain majority rule, 
shall be so organized as to be able to function paragraph 3 failed to list the date and place as 
continuously.” requiring a simple majority vote. 
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graph leaves the alternate process in doubt." This theory gains weight 
by virtue of the fact that the procedure for the convocation of a confer- 
ence under paragraph 3 is more relaxed than under paragraph 1 and it 
might have been expected that a less difficult method of “coming into 
force” would be logical. Despite these difficulties, there would appear 
to be justification in extending the provisions of paragraph 2 also to para- 
graph 3. This conclusion seems to be confirmed by the history of para- 
graph 2. The delegate of Australia declared in Committee 


that the .. . procedure . . . for the ratification of amendments proposed 
by the Conference should be left to the good sense and wisdom of the 
members of the Conference... ° 


This proposal was opposed by the sponsoring powers* and the present 
version of paragraph 3 was adopted. This conclusion is, however, sub- 
ject to the assumption that the committee was fully aware that the same 
procedure of ratification will be applied in the two different procedures 
of convocation. 

Ratification is a positive act of government. Agreement by silence or 
lack of objection is thus excluded. But no deadline is set in Article 109 
for such ratifications. The question, therefore, arises: Does it mean that 
the process can be dragged on ad infinitum or is this one of the problems 
left for the consideration of the general conference? Under the first 
hypothesis it is not unlikely that a long period of uncertainty as to the 
fate of amendments adopted by the conference might ensue. The par- 
allel co-existence of the original Charter and the amended but unratified 
Charter for too long a period would not contribute to a feeling of legal 
certainty in regard to this instrument. Therefore, the second hypothesis 
would impose itself. Legal certainty is a requirement of good admin- 
istration and to prolong the legal uncertainty indefinitely due to the fact 
that proposed “alterations” had not been ratified would have grave con- 
sequences for the United Nations. A period of three to five years might 
be granted to governments to effect ratification with the proviso that a 
recommendation not ratified in this period would be considered as 
defeated. 

The absolute necessity of ratification of any recommendation by all 
the permanent members of the Security Council is one of the most im- 
portant provisions of this article. In fact, this article makes it clear that 
without unanimity of the Big Five, no “alteration” of the Charter by the 
general conference process is at all possible. By what methods and pro- 


*Document A/AC.6/SR.372, par. 28. ®7 UNCIO 468. 
57 UNCIO 229. 
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cedures and particularly by what common interest the Big Five can be 
induced to agree on alterations is a problem of primary importance. 
The Big Five and 35 other Members can theoretically impose their 
will on the other twenty Members. On the other hand, it is theoretically 
possible, even if the five permanent members agree, that the whole proj- 
ect will collapse through lack of ratification by 21 Members. Ratification 
by all Members is clearly desirable. However, it is not inconceivable 
that proposals for revision will enter into force against the will of as 
many as twenty states. It may be argued by some that there is no par- 
ticular danger for the smaller states since they can be protected by the 
great powers with which they identify themselves in their general policy. 
This may be true in some cases, but hardly for all the small states. A 
second, and cruel remedy, has been provided in the statement at the 
ninth plenary session of the San Francisco Conference on withdrawal 
from the United Nations,’ according to which small states not agreeing 
to a revised Charter are given the liberty to quit the United Nations with 


the ominous warning that in doing so they “leave the burden of main--: 


” 


taining international peace and security on the other Members . . . 

Be that as it may, any proposed “alteration” of the Charter approved 
by a large majority but not by all permanent members may still carry 
“great moral weight” and be considered as “an important contribution to 
the interpretation and application of the Charter”.’ 


II. The United Nations Today 


Now, nine years after the conclusion of the San Francisco Conference, 
the United Nations is a quite different organization from the one con- 
templated by the Charter, and its membership differs from the “United 
Nations” which convened in San Francisco. At that time it was a grand 
coalition (of which the majority were only nominal allies, with some who 
jumped on the band wagon at the last minute to become eligible for the 
conference) with the defeat over Germany accomplished, and defeat of 
Japan in the not too remote future. The usual psychological effects of 
victory, the Hiroshima bomb, the gradual break-up of the grand coalition, 
and the reorientation of policies of the world powers, have created a 
situation different from that which existed in June 1945. The real organi- 
zation that has developed is different from the one outlined in the 
Charter. There is no way of moving the clock of history back and this 
cannot be the purpose of a review conference which, if convened, will 


™1 UNCIO 616. General Assembly (Document A/AC.6/SR.374, 
’ This possibility was frankly stated in the par. 2). 
sixth committee during the eighth session of the 
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have to reflect the realities and moods of 1956 (or later) as the original 
Charter reflected the realities and moods of 1945. 

The present United Nations is in some respects more, in other respects 
less, than the organization conceived at San Francisco. A case can be 
made for the thesis that the United Nations has had some reasonable 
success in bringing about “by peaceful means . . . adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes and situations which might lead to a breach of 
the peace” [Article 1 (1) of the Charter]’ in cases not involving the 
great powers’ conflicting interests. More controversial will be any evalu- 
ation of the success of the United Nations in “developing friendly rela- 
tions among nations” as enjoined by Article 1 (2) of the Charter. The 
substitution of the new diplomacy for the old has resulted to a great ex- 
tent in the replacement of secret agreements secretly arrived at by open 
disagreements openly arrived at. The “town meeting of the world” has 
proved to be a not unqualified blessing for the purposes it was supposed 
to serve. 

Whether the methods of “promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms” [Article 1 (3)] worked out by the 
General Assembly, Economic and Social Council, Commission on Human 
Rights, and Commission on the Status of Women are effective or not is 
open to question. It can hardly be doubted, however, that the United 
Nations has contributed greatly to the achievement of “international co- 
operation in solving international problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural, or humanitarian nature” [Article 1 (3)] and has served “as center 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these common 
ends” [Article 1 (4)]. This has been done particularly by cooperation 
through the specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organi- 
zations.” 

However, the efficacy of the United Nations “to maintain international 
peace and security” [Article 1 (1)] is subject to numerous reservations. 
Whatever the original intentions of the authors of the Charter might have 
been, one thing is clear: the United Nations has no monopoly in this most 
vital aspect of international activity. Not only has the United Nations 
lost its paramount position in these matters, if it ever had it, but it can be 


®See Review of Procedures developed by the 
General Assembly: Report of the Subcommittee 
on International Cooperation in the Political 


ments between Specialized Agencies and other 
Inter-Governmental Organizations, 1953, Docu- 
ment ST/SG/3. See General Assembly resolu- 


Field to the Interim Committee, July 5, 1950, 
Document A/AC.18/114 (covers only the first 
four sessions of the General Assembly). 

%” Agreements between the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, 1952, Document 
ST/SG/1. Inter-Agency Agreements and Agree- 


tion 310(IV) on proliferation and overlapping 
of programs: ECOSOC resolution 324(XI) on 
relations with and coordination of specialized 
agencies, and ECOSOC resolution 451( XIV) 
on the same subject. See also below, p. 323. 
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argued that it shares this function with three other methods whose eff- 
cacy in this matter is probably greater than that of the United Nations. 

Nations continue to rely for their security on their own armed forces 
and on their own diplomacy. The system of collective security envisaged 
in the Charter might have given rise to the belief that these two national 
means of achieving security would lose mugh of their importance. Such 
an assumption has proved to be erroneous on two counts: firstly, the sys- 
tem of collective security envisaged in the Charter remains only a paper 
project and secondly the system improvised under the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution for repelling aggression has not yet been sufficiently tested 
in order to conclude that this can provide real collective security. 

The United Nations did not attempt to replace the traditional bi- and 
multilateral diplomatic machinery as it had existed for centuries with its 
own organization and procedures of preserving the peace. There are 
numerous instances in the past nine years of regular diplomatic channels 
being used in cases of emergency outside of the United Nations and 
sometimes along with efforts of the United Nations itself, as for instance, 
in the case of the Berlin blockade. But the most important development 
in the field of security is the creation of complex systems of interlocked 
security arrangements which sometimes have been referred to as region- 
al, but which may in certain cases be more accurately described as collec- 
tive self-defense arrangements under Article 51 of the Charter. 

While none of the “arrangements” concluded under Articles 51 and 52 
has yet withstood the test of practice, they can, in fact be considered as 
rather independent of the United Nations system, at least in two aspects: 
(1) not all members of the “regional arrangements” are members of the 
United Nations, and (2) action taken under these “arrangements” is not 
necessarily conditioned by action of the Security Council or any other 
organ of the United Nations. 

There are inconsistencies and possibly contradictions between the 
hypotheses under which action takes place in the application of these 
treaties and no one can foresee how they will work when put to the test. 
Furthermore, the nature of the security problem of the world changed 
with the atom bomb, for which the present United Nations was not pre- 
pared. Methods had to be improvised for dealing with atomic security. 
The United Nations, which approached this unexpected problem with a 
sense of urgency, has dealt with it without any visible success. It is ob- 
vious that none of these developments can be seriously affected by a re- 
view conference. On the contrary, they will affect the review conference 
whether the initiators want it or not. 

While the United Nations has in certain respects not come up to expec- 
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tations, it has actually outgrown the Charter and become a dual organi- 
zation; an organization under the Charter and a voluntary association of 
certain Members and non-Members with changeable composition and 
activities. In fact, there are two budgets, one based on mandatory pay- 
ments, the other based on voluntary contributions. A Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds was established by the General Assem- 
bly in 1950 and continued in succeeding years. Such activities as 
UNICEF, the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for the Eco- 
nomic Development of Under-Developed Countries, the United Nations 


_ Relief and Works Administration for Palestine Refugees, and the United 





Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency can be characterized as institu- 
tionalized international altruism. It may also be argued that the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution is an extra-Charter arrangement for dealing with 
situations where the constitutional machinery is unable to produce results. 

These extra-Charter activities of the United Nations can go on without 


_ their integration in the text of the Charter, but the possibility of proposals 
| aiming at their “legalization” by formal amendment of the Charter shall 


not be excluded. 


Ill. The Present Status of the Charter 


When the Charter emerged at San Francisco it consisted of the pream- 
ble and the articles of the Charter resulting from the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals and decisions and discussions at the Conference. The Charter 
failed to indicate how far records of the conference were to govern in 
its interpretation.” Moreover, these records are incomplete: the records 
of the Coordination Committee and the Advisory Committee of Jurists 
remain unpublished. It was only on November 27, 1953, by resolution 
796( VIII) that the Secretary-General was requested to publish the miss- 


| ing parts of the records of these committees. The leading commentators 


~ 


of the Charter (Goodrich-Hambro and Hans Kelsen) made ample use 
of the available material which in many cases shed additional light on 
the sometimes vague formulations of the final text. Governments and 
their delegations in the United Nations have frequently invoked the San 
Francisco documentation. 

While the status of the records of the conference and their value for 
the interpretation of the Charter is not entirely clear, a number of inter- 
pretive declarations (on admission of former Axis allies,* on withdrawal,” 


" on interpretation of the Charter,’ on the application of the unanimity rule 


213 UNCIO 709. #311 UNCIO 616. 
2 6 UNCIO 232. 4413 UNCIO 709. 
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in Security Council voting,” on cooperation in the economic and social 


of pur 
has ex 


field," etc.) whose obligatory torce is open to doubt might not be easily ‘ihe U: 


relinquished by the original founders of the United Nations if the ques. | 
tion of their validity were directly raised. | 

The question arises: Will the general conference have to review only | 
the preamble and 110 articles of the Charter or also the interpretative | 
statements? Will the Charter that emerges from the review conference 
completely deny the relevance of the San Francisco records of its deliber- | 
ations, or reaffirm its records, or leave them unmentioned? This is the 
first problem for the general conference to decide. Next comes the prob- 
lem of the technical drafting of the Charter. 

The Charter is not a model of draftsmanship. As early as August 22, 
1945, the then British Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, had this to say on | 
the final drafting of the Charter: 


It is pretty obvious to those who read it that it did not receive that 
final drafting by lawyers which such documents generally do receive 
... It is obvious it did not come fresh from Lincoln’s Inn.” 


Five years later, Hans Kelsen, in his monumental “Law of the United 
Nations” pointed out the drafting imperfections of the Charter. Suppose 
the general conference embarks upon a redrafting of the Charter, have 
we any particular reason to believe that the results would be better than 
what we have today? Secondly, where is the guarantee that a redrafting 
of the language of the Charter will not result in substantive modifications | 
of the Charter? And where, in general, is the frontier between form and 
substance? Despite these difficulties the general conference may em- 
bark upon such an undertaking — notwithstanding the lack of evidence 
that these imperfections have had anything to do with the weaknesses 
and deficiencies in the operation of the Charter. 

The Charter is not the same as that which came out of San Francisco. 
Eight years of application (or non-application) of the Charter have 
created an instrument different from that of 1945 despite the preserva- 
tion of the text. A distinction, moreover, has to be made between modi- 
fications generally accepted and modifications agreeable to a majority 
but considered by the minority as “violations” of the Charter. To the 
first category belong no less than 24 articles (in whole or in part) of the 
Charter which without controversy have been modified, left dormant, be- 
come obsolete, or without purpose. 

Article 3 dealing with the “original Members of the United Nations” is 


1% 11 UNCIO 710. 17137 House of Lords 107. 
%10 UNCIO 271, repeated in 8 UNCIO 81. } 
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__ of purely historical interest. The General Assembly, under Article 10, 

' social ‘has exercised the right to make recommendations not only to members of 
e easily ‘the United Nations or to the Security Council, for which express provi- 
© ques: | ion is made, but also to non-Member States and even to non-state units. 
‘Under Article 15 (1), the General Assembly shall consider annual reports 

we only from the Security Council, but it has never done so. Under Article 15 
retative | (2), “the General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from the 
ference other organs of the United Nations”; in some cases these reports have 
teliber- ‘not been considered. Under Article 18 (3), the application of the 
is the | wwo-thirds majority rule shall be based on “categories of questions” to be 
© prob- added to those of Article 18 (2), but this has rarely been done in prac- 
tice. Instead, a different method has been adopted whereby decisions 

just 22, | ste taken on the “importance” of particular questions. Article 20 provides 
Say ON } for “regular annual sessions” of the General Assembly; in fact, however, 
the General Assembly has in recent years been in suspended session all 

ve that the year round. Article 23 (1) is a dead letter insofar as it requires that 
receive in the election of non-permanent members of the Security Council due 
regard shall be specially paid, in the first instance, to the contribution of 

_ such candidates to the maintenance of international peace and security. 
United This criterion has been completely discarded in favor of the second crite- 
*PPOS€ rion of equitable geographical distribution. Article 27 (3), dealing with 
» “ave voting procedures of the Security Council (unanimity rule) has been 
: than consistently interpreted in the sense that unanimity means lack of objec- 
rafting ‘tion and not positive affirmative vote; Article 28 (2), providing for 
sme ‘periodic meetings” of the Security Council (representation by members 
m and | of governments or specially designated representatives ), and Rule 4 of its 
Y €M- Rules of Procedure under which such meetings shall be held twice a 
ence "year has remained dormant throughout the last nine years. Articles 43 
HeSseS to 50 (action — particularly military with respect to threats to the peace ) 
_ | =the heart of the security system, if not of the Charter itself — are dor- 
1ciscO. mant. Article 77 (1) (b) (applicability of the trusteeship system to 
ave "territories detached from enemy states or as a result of the Second World 
serv | War) is of purely historical interest. Article 78 on the incompatibility 
modi- of trusteeship status with sovereignty is a transitional provision which 
jority has no application at all. Article 79 dealing with “states directly con- 
o "| cemed” is no longer of consequence. The obligations under Article 102 
of the (1) (registration of treaties) have remained largely unimplemented and 
it, be- no attention has been given to this by the organs of the United Nations.” 
’ Article 106 (Five Power joint action) is dormant and Article 107 (rela- 


_™ The last report submitted on this subject to the General Assembly (Document A/1408) was 
in 1950 (5th session). 
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tions with enemy states) is obsolete. Articles 110 and 111 (final clauses} 
have been already implemented. 

There is nothing unusual in this method of “amending” the Charta| 
National constitutions are also subject to this kind of evolution. Fort 
years ago a French legal philosopher said these wise words: 


Trop solennelle dans sa procédure, trop rare dans son emploi, la rey, 
sion constitutionelle prend ainsi, malgré son caractére régulier, Vasped 
et la gravité d’une crise politique. Mais il est une autre sorte de re! 
vision, invisible et puissante, c'est celle qui résulte de l'action continy 
des moeurs politiques; une Constitution se revise chaque jour par son 
application méme, car les institutions qu'elle a établies ont pour él. 
ments, sans cesse renouvéles, des hommes qui pensent et qui agissent 
en face d’une réalité mouvante.” 


) 


Replace here “men who think” by “States” and you have a correct picture 
of the status of the Charter. 

All these changes occurred by a-process of evolution “precept upon 
precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; here ; 
little, there a little” to quote a great statesman of the ancient Kingdom o 
Judah. Is it to be expected that the general conference will reverse thes 
changes? 

We now turn our attention to the articles of the Charter which have 
been modified by majority decisions not recognized by minorities which 
brand them as “violation of the Charter”.* The invocation of Article 2) 
(7) (domestic jurisdiction clause) is ineffective whenever a majority is 
in favor of discussing a particular item. The legal criterion has thus been| 
replaced by a political-pragmatic one. The last sentence of Article ll, 

2) (the apparent monopoly of “action” by the Security Council) has 
been practically nullified by the Uniting for Peace Resolution, probably 
on the theory that the “action” referred to in that sentence means action | 
by organs contemplated in Chapter VII and not some other action.” 
Article 23 (1) (list of permanent members of the Security Council ) inso- 
far as it refers to “the Republic of China”, is considered by a majority of > 
the United Nations to mean that part of the Chinese territory in which 
sovereignty is exercised by the government which was in power when 
the Charter was signed and ratified. Article 27 (3) (unanimity rule of | 
the permanent members) is considered by the majority to mean only 


19 Jean Cruel, La vie du droit et Vimpuissance legitimate . . .” (Document A/C.6/SR.373, 
des lois, Paris, Flammarion, 1914, p. 91-92. par. 39). See also Document A/C.6/SR.371, ? 
20 These modifications are considered by the par. 24; A/C.6/SR.372, pars. 43, 48 contra 

respective majorities supporting them as inter- A/PV.458, par. 41. 
pretations “according to the Charter’s spirit 21See Document A/C.6/SR.378, par. 44. 
rather than its letter, a procedure . . . perfectly 
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those permanent members who are present at the meeting, absence be- 
ing assimilated to non-voting. Article 73 (e) (dealing with the scope of 
information in non-self-governing territories to be transmitted to the 
Secretary-General) has been developed in the direction of assimilating 
non-self-governing territories to trust territories as regards to the United 
Nations.” Article 97 has been applied in the sense that a positive recom- 
mendation of the Security Council is not required for the renewal of 
office of the Secretary-General. 

There is hardly any doubt that the moment a review conference makes 
an attempt to codify any of these controversial modifications, or even 
the non-controversial ones, dissension will arise anew. The conference 
might thus be faced with the following alternatives: either to leave all 
these things alone or try to codify them. Should the first alternative be 
adopted, the question might be asked: Will the review conference not 
be derelict in its duty if it ignores the considerations in favor of codifica- 
tion? On the other hand, is there not danger that certain positive gains 
in the practice of the United Nations likely to contribute to the effective- 
ness of the organization might be lost in an overzealous passion for 
codification?” 

The experience with conferences designed to codify international law 
but which have served rather to underline existing dormant differences 
is that they have contributed more to uncertainty than to certainty. In 


22.On the (Special) Committee of Information 
transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter 


see General Assembly resolutions 66(I), 
146(IT), 119(III), 332(IV), 569(VT), 
646(VII); on transmission of information 


under the same Article see resolutions 9(1).2, 
142(IT), 144(IT), 145(IT), 218(IIT), 
221(IIT), 827(IV), 831(IV), 835(IV), 
551(VI), and annex, 637 B(VII); on cessa- 
tion of information see resolutions 222(TIT), 
834(IV), 448(V), 568(VI), 650(VII), 
747(VIII), 748(VIII). On the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determination see 
resolutions 545(VI), 637(VIIT). See_ also 
resolutions 567(VI) and annex, 648(VII) and 
annex, 742(VIII) and annex, and reports of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Factors which would 
be taken into account in deciding whether a 
territory is or is not a territory whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government [Official Records (6th session), 
Supplement 14, Part 4, (Document A/2178, 
A/2428)}. 

Recently B. Cheng and L. Green (The 
Review of the Charter of the United Nations. 
Memorandum on Technical and Minor Amend- 
ments. Paper submitted to the Asian Confer- 


ence of the International Law Association on 
14th September, 1953, 37 pp.) have undertaken 
such a limited “review” accompanied by draft 
amendments, of which certain parts indicate the 


pitfalls of “minor” amendments. Here are two 

examples: 
Article 27 (3) of the Charter would 
allegedly be in accordance with the practice 
of the Security Council regarding the ab- 
stention or absence of a permanent mem- 
ber if after the words “. . . concurring 
votes of permanent members” the words 
“present and voting .. .” were added. 
This language will certainly prove unaccept- 
able to the USSR which considers absence 
from the Security Council of a permanent 
member as lack of a quorum. 


The same is true in regard to the suggested 
alteration of the third sentence of Article 
97 (Secretary-General) of the Charter to 
read: 
“He shall be appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council and, notwithstand- 
ing anything in his contract to the con- 
trary, a Secretary-General shall hold 
office until the appointment of his 
successor” 


which “would prevent any recurrence of 
the situation which occurred after the ex- 
piration of Mr. Lie’s contract.” 


This again is more than a drafting change. 
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particular, the experience of the League of Nations with amendments of 
the Covenant,” should compel us to reflect. If the League with its re- 
putedly more homogeneous membership found great difficulty in amend- 
ing the original text of the Covenant, the United Nations which labors 
under more complex conditions is not likely to succeed. 


IV. The Attitudes of Governments 


At this writing our knowledge of the attitudes of governments in regard 
to the convocation of a conference and the “alteration” of the Charter is 
fragmentary but not without relevance. Of course, even governments 
which expressed their views on this subject during the eighth session may 
modify them in two years but there seems to be a certain consistency and 
constancy in some attitudes. 

Let us begin with the Soviet Union. Its opposition to a conference 
which it associates with an attack on the principle of unanimity has been 
consistent since San Francisco. In 1945, the delegate of the Soviet Union 
declared in Committee I 2 “that his delegation was opposed to facilitat- 
ing the convocation of such a conference for which there might be no 
need in the future”.” More than eight years later, when proposals that 
preparatory work be undertaken in view of the approaching deadline for 
a decision on the convocation of the conference were being discussed in 
the eighth session of the General Assembly the Soviet bloc fought both 
in the General Committee and in plenary meetings against putting the 
items proposed on the Agenda and voted as a group against the retention 
of these items on the Agenda. This culminated in a vote against the 
modified “preparatory work”. The Soviet bloc made it clear that it had 
no objections to certain research projects dealt with by resolution 796 
(VIII) but opposed the latter because of the political implications of 
such research. In the view of that group of states the purpose of such 
preparatory work and of a review conference is to pave the way for the 
abolition of the unanimity rule. Attempts made by some (but not all) 
delegations to draw attention to the application of the unanimity rule to 


4 Article 16, new paragraphs to become 2, However, Article 4 was supplemented by 





3 and 4; Article 26 to amend first paragraph 
and to insert a new paragraph after the exist- 
ing first paragraph; to replace the existing 
second paragraph by two new paragraphs to 
become third and fourth paragraphs; in 1924 
(Article 16 to amend the latter part of the first 
parargaph ); in 1925 (to amend the second para- 
graph of Article 16) and in 1938 (to amend 
Preamble, Articles 1, 4 and 5 and the Annex 
to the Covenant) did not enter into force. 


paragraph 2 bis (in force since July 29, 1926); 
Article 6 was supplemented by paragraph 5 (in 
force since August 13, 1924); Articles 12, 13, 
15, paragraph one, were amended and the 
amendments have been in force since Septem- 
ber 26, 1924. See also Grace Evans Rhoads, 
Amendments of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations adopted and proposed, 1935. 
% 7 UNCIO 250. 
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“alteration” of the Charter did not still Soviet apprehensions nor was 
there any reaction to these attempts on the part of the Soviets.” 

The same continuity of views can be traced in the attitude of some 
Latin American delegations. They were very vocal in San Francisco and 
again eight years later in New York. They claim that they accepted the 

resent text of Article 27 (3) “only on the understanding that reasonable 

use would be made of the veto and that the veto would not be a perma- 
nent institution” and therefore, Article 109 is the “fulfillment of an 
honorable promise which enables us to work for the revision of the 
Charter”.” How to circumvent the unanimity rule for alteration of the 
Charter is not explained. 

Of the big powers only the United States delegation seems to be com- 
mitted to the convocation of the conference. While the United States 
delegation to the eighth session of the General Assembly has repeatedly 
stated that it retained “an open mind” on possible amendments, it is 
generally believed that the United States would favor a relaxation of the 
unanimity rule, at least insofar as admission of new Members and pacific 
settlement of disputes under Chapter 6 of the present Charter are con- 
cerned.” China is at the moment not interested in changes which might 
militate against her. With differences in the emphasis, the United King- 
dom and France took a cautious and non-committal view. This was true 
of the majority of members of the United Nations. It is significant that 
only three Members are working or intending to work on the revision of 
the Charter: the United States,” the Netherlands (Advisory Committee )“ 
and Denmark (contemplating the establishment of such a committee ).” 

An outstanding feature of the preliminary views of governments as ex- 
pressed on both questions (convocation of a general conference and re- 
vision of the Charter) is the lack of unity in the existing blocs: disagree- 
ment was apparent in the Asian-African bloc, in the European and 
Commonwealth group and in the Latin American group. 


* The delegate of Ukraine, however, hinted 
(Document A/C.6/SR.371, par. 29) that 
“Should it be necessary simply to alter certain 
individual articles, the alterations could be 
made within the Charter’s present framework.” 

Document A/PV.444, par. 20. 

* Document A/PV.439, par. 49. 

* Mr. Dulles (Document A/PV.434, par. 45) 
recalled that the United States Senate adopted 
a Resolution in this sense. See also Mr. Dulles’s 
Statement in the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Revision of the Charter (Department of State, 
Bulletin, February 1, 1954, p. 170). 

*® Senate Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter pursuant to S. Res. 126, 83d Congress, 
Ist Session, Providing for a Study of Proposals 


for a Review of the United Nations Charter, 
July 28, 1953. See, however, Report of Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on Revision of 
the United Nations Charter of September 1, 
1950. (Senate Report No. 2501, 81st Congress, 
2d Session.) See also: Subcommittee on the 
United Nations Charter. Staff Study No. 1: 
The Problem of the Veto in the United Nations 
Security Council. Staff Study No. 2: How the 
United Nations Charter had developed. 

Parts 1, 2 and 3 of Hearing before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions U. S. Senate. 

** Document A/C.6/SR.371, par. 5. 

* Document A/C.6/SR.377, par. 20. 
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It is hoped that this article has focused attention on the factors likely | 
to influence the decision of the General Assembly on the convocation of a 
general conference. The political climate of Autumn 1955, perhaps the 
most important factor of the situation, cannot be foreseen at this mo- | 
ment. Not only will the problems be complex, but the attitudes of each | 
Member state, especially of the permanent members of the Security Coun. | 
cil, are unpredictable at present. These uncertainties make any more 
detailed discussion of content of discussion and agreements at the con- | 
ference impossible. 
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UNITED NATIONS USE OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
IN KOREA, 1950-1951 


LEON GORDENKER 


In divided Korea before the hostilities of June 1950, the thirty-eighth 
parallel marked a break in communications almost as sharp as the politi- 
cal separation. No direct diplomatic channels have existed between 
north and south since the second World War. 

Dammed-off communications channels constituted one of the many 
handicaps under which the United Nations Commission on Korea, meet- 
ing in south Korea, had to labor in carrying out its mission of watching 
for trouble and attempting to unify the peninsula.’ Nevertheless, mass 
communication by radio offered one channel still open to UNCOK, even 
if diplomatic relations did not exist and the telephone and telegraph 
wires stopped at the border. The commission made use of these means, 
as did its successor. This paper will examine the use of these means im- 
mediately before and during the first year after the north Korean attack. 

While mass communications had a special relation to UNCOK as an 
operating device, they also had broader ramifications. They tended to 
serve as a substitute for diplomatic channels, although no negotiation 
was possible in the practice of broadcasting, and permitted some inter- 
cessions by the United Nations. Radio also broke into the communist 
communications monopolies in north Korea and nearby China and Man- 
churia, a fact of importance during the fighting. Finally, the use of radio 
led to the use of techniques which are called psychological warfare in 
times of war; they were recognized as such after the outbreak of fighting 
and supplemented by means other than radio. 


I 


Before the north Korean attack, UNCOK from time to time issued state- 
ments to the press. These, used largely within Korea, were of slight 
political importance, dealing mainly with administrative and organiza- 
tional matters. But the commission proved not altogether oblivious to 
Leon GorvENKER is currently working for his Ph.D. degree at Columbia University. 


For seven years before entering Columbia, he served as an employee of the United 
Nations in New York, Europe, and Korea. 


*General Assembly resolutions 195(III) and 293(IV). 
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the value of concerted mass communications — of propaganda — in assist- 
ing it to achieve its objective of Korean unification. 

Accordingly, it set up a subcommittee, instructed to inform “the people 
of both South and North Korea, by means of broadcasts, of the objects and 
aims of the Commission with particular emphasis on the question of uni- 
fication.” The subcommittee’s broadcasts clearly were meant to persuade 
the north Koreans, especially those of the governing elite, of the desira- 
bility of unification. The commission, however, approached its broad- 
casts with admittedly little hope and partly as a reaction to the hostile 
and abusive output of Radio Pyongyang. No direct replies to the 
UNCOK broadcasts, which were prepared “so as to avoid any hint of 
controversy or provocation”, ever were received. The last UNCOK 
appeal to north Korea, broadcast on May 11, 1950, is typical in tone and 
content of the series. It concluded: 


Why do we persist in our desire to visit you? It is because we be- 
lieve that you as much as your brethren in the south wish and long for 
unification. We believe that you too must like to see an end to the 
tragic happenings along the thirty-eighth parallel. 

We do not have to remind you of your bonds with the people in the 
South. They are your people, your kith and kin and your blood. Who 
can feel the travail and agony of separation more poignantly than the 
people of this country? 

On behalf of the Commission, I extend to you once again in utter 
sincerity, our hand of friendship and repeat our offer to visit you in 
the North. 


We eagerly await your response.’ 


The UNCOK report does not make it clear to which people of the pos- 
sible listening audience its broadcasts were addressed. But from the 
text, it is apparent that both a leadership group and, perhaps with too 
much optimism, the people as a whole were the targets. The care with 
which the commission broadcasts were prepared is evident, too, from the 
texts. But a number of questions could, nevertheless, be raised. It could 
be asked just what action by the audience was contemplated. It could 
be taken for granted that most Koreans believed in unification. No new 
beliefs were sought by the broadcasters, unless they could have been a 
popular trust in the United Nations. It would be difficult to imagine an 

?General Assembly, Official Records (5th broadcast because of a disagreement with the 
session), Supplement 16, p. 15. Hereafter Korean Office of Public Information over the 
cited as UNCOK Report, 1950. The year be- proposed text. See General Assembly, Official 


fore, UNCOK had also set up a subcommittee Records (4th session), Supplement 9, p. 7. 
with similar aims. It failed to make a single > UNCOK Report, 1950, p. 17. 
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open revolt in the communist-controlled territory. lf the broadcasts were 
directed largely to the leadership elite, guarantees of protection were 
essential in inducing sharp policy changes; yet these were not made 
specific. 

It should be noted that the commission’s wish was to avoid “any hint 
of controversy or provocation”. This is, in fact, meaningless, for specific 
proposals on unification, particularly under the guidance or sponsorship 
of the United Nations, were both controversial and provocative in north 
Korea, whose Soviet mentor had opposed any United Nations attention 
to Korea. It could be suggested, incidentally, that a more aggressive 
approach might have proved profitable later by producing a few more 
“traitors” to the north Korean cause after the aggression began. 

These radio appeals were prepared without the assistance of a staff 
propaganda specialist. The emphasis in the UNCOK staff was on politi- 
cal officers and technical personnel. No information officer was provided 
for in its budget, but the membership of the commission did include two 
former news correspondents.’ The last full-time information adviser had 
left in the summer of 1948, and another information specialist did not 
come to the scene until the outbreak of fighting. 


II 


The sudden, well-prepared north Korean thrust across the thirty-eighth 
parallel on June 25, 1950, caught the commission, the Republic of Korea 
and the rest of the world by surprise. It was a surprise well planned, 
even in terms of propaganda activity by the Pyongyang regime, which 
carried out what UNCOK called “a deceptive drive for unification by 
peaceful means”. 

UNCOK reacted immediately to the attack without awaiting action by 
the Security Council, to which it had already reported. On the evening 
after the early morning onslaught, it broadcasted from Radio Seoul its 
views on the outbreak of fighting. It appealed for an immediate end of 
the battle, asserting that “these hostilities constitute a breach of the most 
fundamental principle on which the United Nations is based, namely that 
armed force shall not be used save in the common interest”. UNCOK 
said it was 

ready to meet representatives of the North and the South, at any time, 


at a place to be agreed upon to review the situation which is now de- 
veloping, in order to arrange for a cease-fire so as to prevent an aggra- 


*Anup Singh, of India, and A. B. Jamieson, of Australia. United Nations Press Release 
KOR/48, February 21, 1949. 
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vation of the situation. Once this has been attained, the Commission 
is also anxious to begin discussions and negotiation with unification as 
the final goal. The Commission wishes to repeat to the people of 
Korea, in the North and in the South, that the United Nations stands 
for peaceful negotiations on the basis of justice and equality.’ 


This declaration brought no direct reply. The only satisfactory answer, 
of course, would have been an agreement to meet in order to seek a cease- 
fire. Such a meeting did not fit into the north Korean plan of conquest. 

This UNCOK broadcast appears to have been aimed, as the others 
were, to the mass of the people as well as to their government. But at 
that time, following the strong north Korean campaign for unity, the goal 
of unification had to be shared with the Kim I] Sung government. The 
broadcast, moreover, did not give any indication of what people in the 
north and in the south were expected or urged to do. It fell far short of 
the optimum level of theoretical effectiveness, considered either as public 
information or the aggressive variety of propaganda which is often 
labelled psychological warfare. 

In the confusion of the next two days, during which the north Korean 
forces took Seoul, the commission evacuated to Japan. Understandable 
as this move might have been, it probably was not the wisest course from 
a propaganda point of view. A United Nations official, reviewing the 
situation, wrote that UNCOK had received a bad press at the time of the 
Seoul evacuation and the subsquent arrival in Japan. He declared that 
as an antidote it was essential that the commission make itself as promi- 
nent as possible on the local Korean scene." 

Five days after the attack, commission members had returned to Korea 
and once again were broadcasting to the Korean people (but the text of 
the earliest broadcast is not available). By July 6, the commission was 
established, along with the Korean government, at Pusan. Until the 
commission made its final report in September 1950, it engaged in a num- 
ber of public meetings and agreed on a number of “important declara- 
tions”. The meetings were held in accordance with a decision to keep 
in touch, as much as possible, with the Korean population and to claim 
some space for itself in the newspapers. Such meetings were held “with 
considerable success” at Taegu, Pusan, Masan and Chinhae. One of the 
members of UNCOK spoke each week over the south Korean radio sta- 
tions, stressing support for the people of south Korea and emphasizing 
United Nations activities to repel aggression.’ 


5 UNCOK Report, 1950, p. 3. of which are based on his own notes and others 
®Memorandum dated October 20, 1950. on interviews. 
The author of this article, however, assumes the *UNCOK Report, 1950, p. 31. 
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| The commission failed, however, to take advantage of several opportu- 
nities to make statements which might have had political importance. One 
‘such opportunity presented itself when UNCOK became aware of the 
capture of Soviet war materials of recent manufacture. When these 
‘matters came before closed sessions of the commission, they tended to 
| disappear beneath a load of procedural debris. Some of the “important 
declarations” were airdropped in leaflet form to the populations of north 
‘and south Korea, but no regular program was instituted. 
UNCOK then had already made considerable use of what communica- 
tions facilities were available in dealing with the north Korean regime 
| before the attack. After the attack, the content of its statements became 
more aggressive. The early broadcasts, despite their ineptness and im- 
| precision, did at least attempt to influence the north Korean elite and the 
| general population to adopt a point of view in accordance with UNCOK 
aims. In view of the militaristic nature and preparations of the north 
Korean state, such acceptance would have tended to sap the morale of 
the population and perhaps of the army. At the moment of the attack, 
the commission had also used propaganda weapons in an attempt to stem 
) the onslaught. Although UNCOK may have considered that its broad- 
cast was simply an appeal to turn around, the content of the statement 
obviously was intended to convince listeners of the mistaken nature of 
the north Korean attack. Similarly, UNCOK statements became propa- 
_ ganda weapons when they were airdropped. 
Thus, the United Nations, just before and just after the north Korean 
attack, had made for itself a place in the narrow communications channels 
and had engaged in political propaganda. There was here a clear prece- 
’ dent for future use. 


Ill 


The fighting into which the United Nations flag was carried had great 
and generally overlooked propaganda implications. Such implications, 
) present to some degree in all hostilities, probably have seldom before 
reached the importance they had in Korea. Not only had an internation- 
_al organization acted for the first time to use armed force in repelling 
aggression, but the principal powers backing the attempt also followed 
a policy of limiting the conflict. This policy cried for explanations; they 

, were given, and when they were given they became weapons of psycho- 
| logical warfare. Later, the stalemate of the United Nations forces by the 
intervention of the Chinese communist forces again heightened the atten- 

| tion given to propaganda. Edward Barrett who as Assistant Secretary 


| 
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of State for Public Affairs had immediate control over American prope! 
ganda efforts, writes: 


Few realize that the U.S.-U.N. decision to resist in Korea was, broad. 
ly speaking, a propaganda decision. On world military maps Kore 
was not strategically important; indeed, the United States could ng 
hope to hold it in the early days of a world conflict. Economically anj 
politically, it was less vital to America than other areas. What was in, 
portant and what all hands recognized was that a failure to resist uw. 
provoked aggression would be interpreted world-wide as a sign ¢ 
weakness, a sign that other areas could not count on U.S.-U.N. help ir 
defending themselves. It would be an invitation to neutralism or ti 
Communism. | 

As expected, the quick decision to defend Korea had an electrifyin,) 
effect throughout the free world. In Asia, millions took it as the fir 
sign that the U.N. and U.S. meant business, that they could be countel 
on for help in an emergency, and that resistance to Communism wa 
hence worthwhile.’ 





As could be expected, Mr. Barrett’s Voice of America reacted with ij 
sharply expanded program to the far east and featured United Nation 
action in its broadcasts. United Nations Radio, the voice of the United 
Nations Department of Public Information, reacted similarly and imme 
diately with special programs following up Security Council action. Air 
dropping of leaflets and special broadcasts began immediately under the. 
direction of a section of the Allied headquarters in Tokyo responsible for 
psychological warfare and within 24 hours after President Truman’s an 
nouncement that American troops would aid the Republic of Korea, the! 
first crude leaflets fluttered down. 

The work in the psychological warfare field expanded rapidly over the 
months following the entry of American troops in the field in Korea. It’ 
had both tactical and strategic aims. The tactical aims were the familia 
ones of inducing the enemy soldier “to come over to us”. The strategic 
aims were perhaps broader and certainly bolder: to weaken civilia’ 
morale; to induce civilians to treat their masters as communist interloper 
bent on communist conquest of peaceful brothers; and to point out world, 
solidarity through the United Nations.’ There was a heavy stress on anti 
communist lines. Most of the pamphlets, even if only as a military identi 
fication, mentioned the United Nations. The leaflets covered a rather, 


8 Edward Barrett, Truth Is Our Weapon, (Spring 1951), p. 65 f. No author is listed 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1953, p. 94. for this article which was “compiled on th 
® “Psychological Warfare in Korea, an In- basis of material released to the press by th 
terim Report,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XV Far East Command”. } 
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eat range, including not only tactical surrender passes, but also rather 
ambitious letter-sized newspapers that, by the end of 1951, were appear- 
ing in four editions weekly. 

With the exception of United Nations Radio (which was in any case 
carried to Korea by Voice of America transmitters), these leaflets, air- 
dropped newspapers and the United Nations Command broadcasts were 
virtually the only effective communications channel to the north Korean 
people. They did succeed, at least to an important extent, in leaping 
over the barriers placed in their way by the north Korean and Chinese 
occupations in south Korea.” They presumably had a similar effect in 
north Korea and in China. 

As already noted, UNCOK statements were used in military airdrops, 
but it is not certain just what part UNCOK had officially in such activi- 
ties. Whatever part it was, it must have been minor, informal and inter- 
mittent. Certainly no United Nations officials took part in planning field 
activities; nor were they requested to lend their aid, except for the fur- 
nishing of specific information as part of routine information functions. 

Similarly, the United Nations was absent entirely from the top-level 
planning of psychological warfare themes — that is, the kind of communi- 
cations which would be carried to north Korea and China. The selection 
of these themes was the responsibility of the United Nations Commander. 
He received political advice from the State Department in Washington 
and from his own political advisers. He could, if he had wished, have 
called for the collaboration of the United Nations commission or officials. 
The Department of State was represented, as the conflict drew on, on a 
sixteen-country ad hoc committee in Washington, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the states which had responded to the Security Council's 
call for military assistance in Korea. The United Nations as an organi- 
zation was not represented at meetings of this committee, nor were 
United Nations officials present. The United Nations as a whole gave 
the Unified Command — that is, the United States government — advice 
and assistance in the form of recommendations of the General Assembly 
(and, in theory, of the Security Council ), although no formal, continuing 
consultation procedure was ever established. 

In the many-branched tree of command and advice which made up 
the United Nations Command in Tokyo and the Unified Command in 


See Human Resources Research Institute, Schramm and John W. Riley, Jr. See also 


Air University, A Preliminary Study of the 
Impact of Communism Upon Korea, Psycholog- 
ical Warfare Research Report No. 1 (Unclassi- 
fied) (Mimeographed), p. 77. This material, 
in Chapter 2, was prepared largely by Wilbur 


their The Reds Take a City, New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1951, and their article 
with Frederick W. Williams, “Flight from 
Communism: A Report on Korean Refugees,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XV (Summer 1951). 
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Washington, the United Nations Secretariat had little or no place. In 


the field of propaganda, it could not easily present its views and ideas, } 


Yet it was an important source of material at United Nations headquar- 
ters and occasionally in Korea for the Voice of America and in other 
national broadcasting services. Given the strong attitude adopted by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie in the Korean case,” it could be assumed 
that his staff might have been able to contribute in a systematic manner 
to psychological warfare policy formation. No formal relations, either in 
the United States or in Korea were ever established. 

On October 21, 1950, when victory in Korea seemed assured, the 
General Assembly established a United Nations Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea.” But before UNCURK could hold 
its first official meeting in Tokyo on November 10, Chinese troops were 
reported engaged in north Korea. UNCURK, nevertheless, proceeded 
quickly to organize its work and to move to Seoul, where it arrived on 
November 16, to find great numbers of flag-waving Koreans, shouting 
welcome. 

UNCURK came to Korea far better able to cope with information 
problems than its predecessor commission had been. The UNCOK 
secretariat had been augmented after the north Korean attack. In addi- 
tion to political, administrative and clerical personnel, the secretariat 
which would work with UNCURK included three public information 
officers and a motion picture cameraman. All attended the UNCURK 
organizational meetings in Tokyo, representing the nucleus of an even 
larger public information team, which had been planned by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information at New York, before the commission arrived 
at Tokyo. A ranking information officer was to take over leadership of 
the group. A still photographer and an education officer, the latter to deal 
with Korean school needs, also were scheduled to be sent out to Korea. 
In briefing the individuals who had been sent to Korea or those who had 
been selected, the high officials of the department insisted on the import- 
ance of the tasks ahead in the public information field. They anticipated 
that the United Nations might have recourse to media of communications 
under the control of the information team, including posters, handbills 
and leaflets. But these were to be reserved for use only on extraordinary 
occasions, the nature of which could not be perfectly clear in advance. 


1 He told the General Assembly in 1951, for Official Records (6th session). Supplement 1A, 
example, that “despite the heavy loss of life, on. 5. See also Stephen M. Schwehel, The 
the tragedv and suffering involved, I consider Secretary-General of the United Nations, Cam- 
that one of the most encouraging developments bridge. Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 
of the past year for the preservation of world 104-110. 
peace has been the United Nations collective 12 General Assembly resolution 376(V). 
security action in Korea.” General Assembly, 
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In general, ope.ations were to be concentrated on the stimulation of other 
media, not under United Nations control or ownership. At the same time, 
the information team would have the responsibility of furnishing large 
quantities of material for propaganda (or, as the Department of Public 
Information might insist, public information) elsewhere than Korea. 

The information officials, for all of their special training in propaganda 
and their varied experience with different media, were advisers, not di- 
rectors. They were the servants of UNCURK and, like all propagandists, 
they were the servants of the events which they had to explain or exploit. 
A further limiting factor on their scope of operations grew out of the fact 
that they also received instructions and suggestions from officials at 
United Nations headquarters, although these tended to be relatively less 
important as an inhibition than as a time-consuming affair. The informa- 
tion officers had general enough preliminary instructions from their head- 
quarters to permit them to act in whatever ways they considered might be 
most effective in the field, subject to the authority of the principal secre- 
tary. Officially approved material, which could be used in propaganda 
or psy chological warfare activities and formally attributed to UNCURK, 
could be issued only by the commission itself, although the principal 
secretary and his information officers might well prepare the commission’s 
decisions with suggestions, recommendations and background materials. 

As early as its second meeting, on November 22, UNCURK appeared 
divided on the question of its approach to mass communication media, 
despite the precedents supplied by UNCOK, the large information staff 
furnished it and the lack of other channels of communication with the 
people it was to unify into one state. The division of opinion was made 
clear during a private debate on its rules of procedure. UNCURK 
adopted the orthodox rule of small United Nations bodies that all of its 
meetings would be private unless it specifically voted to open them to 
the public. Then it approved by three votes in favor with four absten- 
tions a rule which read: “At the close of each private meeting of the 
Commission, the Chairman may, in consultation with the Commission, 
issue a communique through the Secretariat. Other press releases and 
verbal briefings may be issued by the Secretariat with the approval of the 
Chairman.” The principal secretary and certain delegates openly op- 
posed the rule, although none of the opposing delegates chose to vote 
against it, preferring to abstain in the hope that a reconsideration would 
be possible. The rule as it was adopted on November 22 would have 
tied tightly the hands of the information officers. Their informal, but 
essential, function of briefing reporters and other public “contacts”, in- 
cluding armed forces personnel who dealt with psychological warfare, 
would have been eliminated. 
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The next day, however, UNCURK reconsidered its stand on public in- 
formation. It adopted a new rule which gave itself the exclusive right to 
issue communiqués, or official statements, and empowered the secretariat 
to issue press releases and hold briefings, unless otherwise forbidden. The 
new rule was regarded as workable and normal by the information officers 
and it proved to be relatively unimportant in itself. What was important 
was the warning that its history provided: innovations or even full use of 
mass communications media would be unlikely to get strong support from 
UNCURK. 

Even before the commission considered its relations with mass com- 
munication media, the public information officers had made direct and 
indirect contact with psychological warfare operators who worked under- 
army and civilian auspices. That such contacts should be made was ob- 
vious since psychological warfare functions virtually monopolized what- 
ever communications channels there were to both enemy and friendly 
civilians. The indirect contacts were those by which information officers 
released material for use anywhere in the world. Press releases and 
other information were turned over to the Far East Command Public In- 
formation Officer, whose office made it available to press and radio cor- 
respondents, including those of official military publications and radio 
stations. The channel served primarily the general press, but it also 
carried information indirectly to psychological warfare operators. In 
addition, informal direct contacts with American psychological warfare 
officers who advised south Korean radio stations had been made and pub- 
lic information materials, furnished by United Nations headquarters 
mainly for background use, were given them. Similar contacts were 
made in Tokyo. 

These latter contacts were intermittent and usually unplanned. The 
United Nations offered no closer collaboration nor pressed for any and 
if psychological warfare officers sought advice from the United Nations 
they might have had to wait for several days until one of the information 
officers returned from a field trip. When information was sought, it was 
usually of factual nature for use in a leaflet or broadcast. United Nations 
officials were not informed of United Nations Command plans or policies 
and usually did not even see the finished product, unless a leaflet acci- 
dentally fell into their hands. It was not until well into the summer of 
1951 that copies of all leaflets were sent by the United Nations Command 
to United Nations headquarters. 
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IV 


UNCURK’s arrival in Seoul coincided almost exactly with large-scale 
Chinese intervention, and the commission had immediately to decide, as 
its predecessor had in June, whether it would stay or leave. After a far 
from unanimous discussion, it was decided to stay until the last possible 
moment before the communist forces recaptured Seoul. The commission 
evacuated to Pusan in the first days of January 1951, where some mem- 
bers of its secretariat were already awaiting it. 

The situation in Seoul during the last two months of 1950 was similar 
in many ways to that after the north Korean attack nearly six months 
earlier. In June UNCOK had reacted with a broadcast. It was not sur- 
prising that UNCURK followed the same course. Its chairman broad- 
casted on December 6 from Seoul to the Chinese forces. The tone was 
similar to that of the earlier prototype: 

The forces of the United Nations are in Korea because of the act of 
aggression committed on 25 June 1950 against the Republic of Korea. 
They are here to restore peace and security in the area. These inter- 
national forces have been contributed by members of the United 
Nations to repel this aggression. They are not remaining permanently 
in any part of Korea. 

There is no question of these United Nations themselves committing 
any act of aggression whatsoever. Their task is in Korea, not beyond 
its frontiers. The task of the United Nations forces was nearing com- 
pletion, but now untold suffering and destruction are threatening 
Korea. 

The Commission appeals for immediate withdrawal from Korean 
soil of the Chinese forces and for ending of this unnecessary slaughter. 
The Commission, in representing the United Nations in Korea, stands 
ready to assist in any way. It is ready to take any step to remove mis- 
understanding, to consider any proposal likely to ensure conditions of 
stability on the northern frontier areas of an independent and united 
Korea and to promote friendly relations in this part of the world.” 


The reply was official silence and, in view of the situation, was not 
astonishing. The Chinese People’s Volunteers, as they called themselves, 
had already intervened with a large number of troops and, no doubt, had 
hopes of a victory. In the face of such an attack, public information or 
propaganda statements could hardly have been expected, particularly 
without months of preparatory softening up, to achieve a retreat. 


13 General Assembly, Official Records (6th session), Supplement 12, p. 4. Cited hereafter as 
UNCURK Report. 
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This broadcasted statement on December 6, 1950, remained the only 
direct attempt by UNCURK during the first year to communicate with 
the people or the leaders of north Korea or China. 

Such attempts at communication and even at more aggressive propa- 
ganda clearly would have been permissible under the new role UNCURK 
assigned itself after the Chinese intervention. It was decided that the 
“chief role open to the Commission was to give all the support it could 
to the United Nations forces in their fight to mantain the independence 
of the Republic of Korea”. It would study problems related to the ulti- 
mate objectives of unification and rehabilitation and consult, where 
appropriate, with the United Nations authorities in Korea and foster the 
observance in Korea of the principles of the United Nations Charter.” 
Although it reserved the right to make its own decisions on its activities, 
UNCURK could have used, if it had wished, mass communications 
channels in attempts to further the United Nations cause. In fact, after 
it retreated to Pusan, the commission did not follow UNCOK’s example 
of great public activity. It did attend some meetings, but in reality, its 
members displayed little heart for many public appearances. 

As a result of the changed situation after the Chinese intervention, the 
plan for the large public information staff in Korea was first postponed 
and then revised in New York. The chief public information officer was 
never appointed. One of the three in the field returned to New York be- 
cause of illness. The Tokyo office, once considered an important link in 
the public information chain, was closed. The two remaining officers 
divided their time between UNCURK headquarters in Pusan and a 
search in the field for material for use outside of Korea. The entire his- 
tory of UNCURK, indeed, provided very few news breaks of the kind 
requiring public information liaison services. 

Nevertheless, the stabilization of the battle front during the early 
months of 1951 and the subsequent slow advance northward revived the 
possibilities for propaganda which could offer to segments of the Korean 
civilian population the hope of the freedom which the United Nations 
assumed they wanted. In that setting, UNCURK was approached for a 
statement which might be used with profit in psychological warfare. An 
American Embassy official contacted an information officer of the com- 
mission near the end of February 1951, suggesting that an airdropped 
leaflet which might be attributed to the United Nations itself would have 
a beneficial effect in north Korea by undermining the morale of those who 
supported the communists and even by setting off sabotage. His plan 


 UNCURK Report, p. 16. 
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foresaw the preparation of leaflets which would be dropped to civilians 
ust before the advancing United Nations troops recaptured an area. He 
extended, at the same time, an informal invitation to UNCURK to send 
a representative to participate in the work of a group which, he said, 
helped plan psychological warfare policy in Korea. A few days later, a 
rough draft of a leaflet, stressing specific economic and social objectives 
of the United Nations, was forwarded by the Embassy officials. This, 
with a summary of the conversation, was reported to the principal secre- 
‘tary, who consulted other staff members before raising the matter with 
| the commission. A memorandum written by a secretariat member, in 
“response to a request by the principal secretary, commented that the 
United Nations had tended to keep out of psychological warfare officially. 
It continued that psychological warfare authorities should be kept in- 
{formed of United Nations work. It recalled the UNCURK appeal to the 
Chinese and said that “this could be continued if UNCURK felt it had a 
message to give to the Koreans that would aid the military and appropri- 
ate statements would no doubt be welcomed and adapted by the [psy- 
chological warfare] service as they have in the past”. It then raised the 
"question of what could be said, concluding that better liaison might serve 
ta more useful purpose.” But the invitation to make the statement was 
‘itself evidence that UNCURK could have said something believed to be 
of use in psychological warfare. And the invitation was linked with an 
‘opportunity to put the better liaison, which the memorandum urged as 
serving a useful purpose, on a formal, continuing basis. 

_ The commission considered the proposal seriously, but a statement 
ee was drafted, however, because of a rather curious relationship with 
‘another United Nations body. The outcome of the affair was referred to 
‘obliquely by UNCURK in its report. Discussing coordination of its ac- 
‘tivities with those of the several bodies which had dealt with various 
sie of the Korean problem, the report relates: 


- No direct contact was established between these various organs and 
, the Commission, except, in one instance, with the Good Offices Com- 
mittee. The Commission did consider during the first part of April the 
possibility of an approach by it to the North Korean authorities, to em- 
phasize once more the desire of the United Nations for the unification 
of Korea, which, beyond doubt, is the common aspiration of the people 
of Korea. Although the members of the Commission held no exagger- 
ated hopes about the success of such a move, there was a possibility 
| that the military situation, which had forced the aggressors’ armies into 











™Memorandum, dated March 5, 1951, Pusan, Korea. 
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a limited withdrawal, might have produced a psychological reaction i 
the minds of both the North Korean and the Chinese Communist fore 
so that they would be more receptive to an approach by the Unity 
Nations in Korea. 

It was, however, necessary that actions in this field by the varia 
bodies of the United Nations should be coordinated. For this purpos: 
the Commission consulted with the Good Offices Committee on whethe 
it would be appropriate at that time for the Commission to make q 
approach. After this consultation, the Commission and the Good Office 
Committee found themselves in agreement that the rejection of a 
approach by the Commission could not be of a nature to facilitate thy 
task of the Good Offices Committee. The Commission, therefore, di 
not pursue the matter.” 


What happened, then, was that UNCURK proceeded so diplomatical! 
as to obviate the drafting of a statement which could be useful to th 
armed forces. Instead, it settled on a proposal to attempt to deal agai 
with the north Korean and Chinese authorities. The channels by whic 
such an approach could have been made were controlled by the psych 
logical warfare authorities. By failing to carry through, even with th) 
weak diplomatic plan, UNCURK shut itself off from the communication 
channels. The commission was not approached again for a statement ani 
did not make another attempt to draft one. In the late spring, howeve 
one information officer was appointed to sit with the psychological poiic, 
group to which UNCURK had been invited to send a representative. fi 
attended one meeting, but other business kept him from attending agai 

UNCURK'’s rejection of the opportunity to use the existing communi, 
tions channels in this case did not help to rescue it from oblivion whe 
the armistice negotiations began at Kaesong in July 1951. The on) 
United Nations representatives present on the scene were the informatia 
team and they acted only as correspondents for United Nations heat 
quarters. UNCURK was neither consulted nor advised officially by th 
United Nations Command of its policy in the armistice meeting and th) 
commission received no invitation to voice its opinion. It did hear é 
length the views of the south Korean government but took no substantive 
action and did not make public its own views until the publication of it) 
report. 

The record of the United Nations commissions in Korea just before ant 
and after the north Korean attack shows that no articulated program ft) 
the use of mass communications channels was ever laid down. UNCOl 


% UNCURK Report, p. 10-11. 
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had made considerable progress in using the only open communications 
channels to the north and went even further toward an aggressive policy 
after the fighting began. Its successor, UNCURK, on the other hand, 
took a much more hesitant attitude toward public information and propa- 
ganda, despite (or perhaps because of) the presence on its staff of a 
number of advisers on public information. Yet it was this commission 
which was offered the clearest and most important opportunity to con- 
sult on and participate, at least to some extent, in the policies which 
guided the dissemination of propaganda messages to north Korea and 
China. It rejected, in effect, this opportunity. Yet even while it consid- 
ered its opportunity, the psychological warfare services were shaping 
civilian attitudes towards the United Nations — sometimes by dropping 
leaflets showing bombs and tanks marked with United Nations symbols, 
sometimes by broad hints of a better world to come under United Nations 
auspices. 

Similarly, the United Nations as an organization failed to engage itself 
closely in the determination of information policy. What consultations 
and exchanges there were remained informal and intermittent. 

In general, then, it can be said that in the crucial days of the Korean 
struggle the United Nations virtually ruled itself out of any part in con- 
trolling and filling the mass communications channels to the north in 
Korea. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Korea: Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission: The Neutral Nations Re- 


patriation Commission (NNRC), established under the terms of the Korean 


Armistice Agreement,’ submitted two reports to the eighth session of the | 


General Assembly: an interim report covering NNRC’s operations from Sep- 
tember 10 to December 23, 1953, and a final report covering the period up to 
February 21, 1954. The United Nations Command (UNC) also submitted 
a report on the operation of NNRC.’ 

The NNRC interim report consisted of a majority report, approved by the 
Indian, Polish and Czechoslovak members, and a minority report of the Swiss 
and Swedish members. The majority report began with the transfer by UNC 
to the custody of NNRC of 22,604 unrepatriated prisoners of war on Septem- 
ber 10, 1953; 359 prisoners were transferred by the Korean People’s Army and 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers (KPA-CPV) on September 24. This report 
recounted a series of disputes which had arisen between NNRC, UNC, and 
KPA-CPV during the period. The first concerned the presence of KPA-CPV 
observers at the southern camp to which prisoners held by UNC were trans- 
ferred; UNC maintained that this transfer was not an operation of NNRC and 
therefore that such observers were not authorized under NNRC’s terms of ref- 
erence. UNC also argued that their presence was the cause of outbreaks of 
violence among the prisoners who, seeing representatives of KPA-CPV in the 
camp, misunderstood to whom they were being delivered. NNRC and KPA- 
CPV, however, did not share this view and held that the transfer was an NNRC 
operation and that observers from both sides had a right to be present. 

A second dispute arose over the organization of the prisoners held in the 
southern camp. The Czechoslovak and Polish members of NNRC felt that the 
leaders of the prisoner organizations were agents of UNC, the Republic of 
Korea and Chiang Kai-shek and were terrorizing their fellow prisoners to pre- 
vent their seeking repatriation. The Swiss and Swedish members, on the other 
hand, felt that under the terms of the Geneva Convention, prisoner organizations 
were permitted and that, under the terms of reference of NNRC, the Custodial 


1For text of the Armistice Agreement, see ?General Assembly, Official Records (8th 
International Organization, VII, p. 612-634. session), Supplement 18. 
For discussion of negotiation of the Agreement, * Ibid., Supplement 19. 


see ibid., p. 519. 
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Forces, India (CFI) had no right to attempt to break up those organizations. 
The Indian member of NNRC felt that, while it might be desirable to segregate 
“agents”, “trouble-makers” and “ring-leaders”, it was not practically possible 
for the Indian forces on hand and might lead to violent resistance from the 
prisoners. 

The largest part of the majority interim report dealt with the procedure for 
conducting explanations to the prisoners by representatives of the side to which 
they legally belonged of their rights regarding repatriation. The views of the 
two commands differed, especially on the questions of individual versus group 
explanations and the right of prisoners to refuse to attend. UNC maintained 
that group explanations would be most satisfactory and that any individual 
prisoner or group of prisoners could refuse to listen to the explanation; KPA- 
CPV on the other hand favored individual explanations and felt that all prison- 
ers should be required to attend. NNRC adopted rules of procedure which 
incorporated the views of KPA-CPV on this question. 

The commencement of explanations in the southern camp on October 15 
gave rise to another major dispute. While the first Chinese prisoners inter- 
viewed came out of the compound after some persuasion, Korean prisoners to 
be interviewed on the second day refused to attend. The question of the use 
of force against the prisoners therefore arose. The Czechoslovak and Polish 
members held the view that, under the NNRC terms of reference and the rules 
of procedure approved for the explanations, CFI should resort to force; the 
Swiss and Swedish members did not agree; and explanations were suspended 
while NNRC attempted to reach agreement on this question. The Indian 
member felt that, while the use of force was justified under the terms of refer- 
ence, the decision to use such force in a circumstance in which heavy casualties 
among the prisoners were likely to result should be a unanimous decision with 
responsibility shared equally by all NNRC members. In view of a statement 
by the Swiss member that his government would reconsider its participation in 
the commission if force were used, the Indian member, as executive agent of 
NNRC, refused to authorize CFI to force the prisoners to appear. 

Efforts by the majority of the commission to persuade KPA-CPV to proceed 
with explanations to the Chinese prisoners who were willing to attend led to a 
further delay. A further suspension of explanations resulted from a dispute 
over the segregation of “explained” from “unexplained” prisoners, which CFI 
maintained it did not have the facilities to do. 

Explanations at the northern camp to Korean prisoners proceeded smoothly 
from December 2 to 11 when the prisoners refused to attend further explana- 
tions until their petitions were considered. 

The majority interim report of NNRC concluded that: 1) there was evidence 
that in the southern camp prisoners desiring repatriation were prevented from 
doing so by terrorism and violence; 2) prisoners in the southern camp were 
not completely freed of the influence of the former detaining side, particularly 
the Republic of Korea; 3) while the prisoners in the northern camp were well 
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disciplined, NNRC had no evidence of activities on behalf of the former de- 


taining side, although the prisoners from the northern camp who opted for re. 


patriation did so by escaping from the compound and appealing to CFI. 
In their minority interim report the Swiss and Swedish members of NNRC 
concluded that the prisoners in the northern camp were organized as strongly 


as those in the southern camp. The dissenting report placed great emphasis | 


on the reasons for the delays in explanations, some of which they felt could 
have been avoided. 

The final report of NNRC also consisted of a majority and a minority opinion, 
The majority report dealt first with the termination of explanation sessions on 
December 23, 1953. As the period of explanations drew to a close, a dispute 
developed between KPA-CPV and UNC over the interpretation of the provi- 
sion in the NNRC’s terms of reference that explanations were to take place 
“within ninety (90) days after the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 


takes over the custody”.*. KPA-CPV interpreted this as meaning that there } 


were to be 90 days of explanation so that allowance should be made for the 
days on which there had been no explanations. UNC felt it meant that explan- 
ations were to take place within a specific 90-day period after which they would 
terminate. The Czechoslovak and Polish members shared the view of KPA- 
CPV, while Switzerland and Sweden agreed with UNC. The Indian member 
felt that there were two questions involved: whether an extension of the period 
of explanation was necessary and whether NNRC had the power to grant it. 
While the Indian member believed that such an extension was necessary, he 


sion supported a letter to the KPA-CPV stating that it was not within the 
power of NNRC to authorize an extension of explanations; the Czechoslovak 
and Polish members objected, as did the communist command. 

Another major problem discussed in the majority report concerned the im- 
plementation and interpretation of Article 11 of the NNRC terms of reference, 
which had provided that, at the expiration of the explanation period, the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the remaining unrepatriated prisoners would be sub- 
mitted to a political conference — envisaged in Article 60 of the Armistice 
Agreement; NNRC was to retain custody of the prisoners for a further 30 day 
period while the political conference considered their fate. However, if there 
was no agreement at the end of that time — 120 days after the prisoners had 
come into NNRC custody — the prisoners remaining were to be returned to 
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civilian status and assisted by NNRC and the Indian Red Cross to go to neutral | 


countries if desired. NNNRC was then to be dissolved. However, as of Decem- 
ber 23, 1953, there appeared little possibility that a political conference would 
be held within the required time limit, if at all. After receiving the views of 
the two commands, NNRC discussed a Swedish draft resolution, which the 
Swiss member supported and which interpreted Article 11 as meaning that on 


} 


* Article 8, Annex, of the Korean Armistice Agreement. See International Organization, VII, | 
p. 630-631. 
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| January 22, 1954, NNRC should declare the return to civilian status of all un- 

triated prisoners of war unless some other disposition was made in the 
interim by a political conference. The commission rejected the Swedish draft 
which UNC had supported. 

The majority of the NNRC, unable to obtain the mutual agreement of the 
‘two commands to an extension of the explanation period, not willing to accept 
| the Swedish, Swiss and UNC interpretation of Article 11 of the terms of refer- 
) ence, and unable to agree on an alternative course, proposed to return the re- 
| maining prisoners to the custody of the respective detaining sides prior to 
| January 23. The Czechoslovak and Polish members opposed this proposal, 
| while the Swiss and Swedish members supported it. In a reply to the sugges- 
‘tio of NNRC, the UNC announced its willingness to accept custody of the 
' remaining prisoners which it had originally captured but reiterated its inten- 
tion to release them on January 23. 

On January 20, the remaining prisoners in the southern camp were trans- 


' ferred to the custody of UNC. On January 21, NNRC adopted a resolution, 


opposed by the Swiss and Swedish members, which declared that any altera- 
tion of the status of the prisoners returned to UNC custody prior to the imple- 
mentation of the explanation procedures and deliberation of the political con- 


| ference would be contrary to the Armistice Agreement. 


i 
i 


| 
| 


) 


Over the protest of the KPA-CPV, CFI were withdrawn from the northern 
camp on January 22; custody of the remaining prisoners was eventually turned 


_ over to the representatives of the Red Cross Societies of the People’s Demo- 


cratic Republic of Korea and the People’s Republic of China. 

The majority report concluded that, due largely to the organization of 
prisoners in the southern camp, all assumptions or assertions about freedom of 
choice were negated. With the Czechoslovak and Polish members in opposi- 
tion, NNRC decided to dissolve itself on February 21. 

The brief dissenting conclusions of the Swiss and Swedish members reassert- 
ed their interpretation of Article 11 of the NNRC terms of reference and dis- 
puted the majority's conclusion about the ability of prisoners in the southern 
camp to exercise a free choice. 

The report of the United Nations Command on the operation of NNRC* dis- 
puted criticisms of it made in the two majority reports. The UNC report 
charged that the KPA-CPV had deliberately attempted to stall the proceedings, 
primarily in order to cover up their embarrassment at the small percentage of 
prisoners interviewed who decided to be repatriated. 


Palestine: United Nations Conciliation Commission: The thirteenth progress 
report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine covered 
the period from November 28, 1952, through December 31, 1953. The com- 
mission reported that during this period, it had received no specific requests 
from governments concerned to make use of its facilities and so had had no 


5General Assembly, Official Records (8th ® Document A/2629. 
session) Supplement 19. 
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opportunity to exercise its general function of conciliation. The commissig 
had therefore decided to continue to meet at United Nations headquarters j 
New York and to pursue its efforts to solve the concrete questions of compeng. 
tion for the Palestine refugees and the release of Arab refugee bank account 
blocked in Israel. It reported its progress on releasing blocked accounts of Ar! 
refugees to be satisfactory. On the question of the identification and evaly. 
tion of Arab property in Israel, the commission reported its decision to estab 
lish a sub-office in Jerusalem which would have more ready access to the! 
records of the Israel, Egyptian, and Jordanian governments. The question ¢) 
alleged confiscation of refugees’ property in Israel by the Israel governmes| 
was raised by the governments of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syn 
and Yemen; the commission was seeking to ascertain detailed information fron 
the Israel government. Upon the transfer of certain ministeries of the Isra¢ 
government to Jerusalem, the commission had received letters of protest for 
warded by the Secretary-General of the United Nations from these same si| 
governments. The commission took the position that such a step would be in| 
compatible with General Assembly resolutions calling for the internationaliza 
tion of Jerusalem but that its responsibilities under those Assembly resolution 


had been fulfilled. 


Definition of Aggression: The Special Committee on the Question of Defin-| 
ing Aggression submitted to the ninth session of the General Assembly a repor 
on its meeting from August 24 to September 21, 1953." Members of the com-| 
mittee did not agree on the type of definition of aggression which should be 
drafted. Some members, including those of the Soviet Union and Poland, pro 
posed an enumerative definition which would list specific acts as constituting] 
aggression. This suggestion was opposed by other members who felt that such 
a list could not be comprehensive and might hamper rather than aid inter-| 
national organizations empowered to take action in cases of aggression. Other, 
members favored a general definition which would be all-inclusive, it being 
generally agreed, however, that it would be difficult to design a general formuk 
acceptable to everyone. A majority of the committee felt that a definition | 
should combine the general and enumerative approach, coupling a gener 
statement with an illustrative but not exclusive list of specific acts. The United 
States representative (Maktos) favored, as an alternative to a definition, the| 
formulation of a list of factors which a competent organ, such as the Security / 
Council, would take into consideration when deciding a specific case. 

In discussing the various forms of aggression which a definition should er- 
compass, members of the committee disagreed. Some speakers felt that aggres 
sion, in the sense of the United Nations Charter, was confined to armed attack, 
while other forms of pressure and coercion might constitute a threat to the 
peace. Many members, however, felt that indirect aggression, economic aggres- } 
sion, and ideological aggression should also be considered. Those who felt that | 


7 General Assembly, Official Records (9th bly resulting in the appointment of the Special 
session), Supplement 11. For information on Committee, see International Organization, VII, } 
discussion at the seventh session of the Assem- p. 109-111. 
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only the use of armed force could constitute aggression argued that, while eco- 
nomic or ideological factors might be part of the program of the aggressor, care 
should be taken not to widen the sphere for legitimate exercise of the right of 
self-defense, a step which would be detrimental to world peace. The delegates 
favoring a definition which would encompass the idea of indirect aggression 
argued that the intention and effect of such action was the same as armed 
aggression and was condemned in the United Nations Charter. 

Committee members also disagreed as to whether or not a definition of 
aggression would contribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Those favoring a definition argued that it would serve as a warning 
to a potential aggressor and would permit speedy action against one. On the 
other hand, opponents of a definition argued that, since no definition could be 
precise and inclusive, it would simply permit an aggressor to circumvent the 
law and escape punishment, might force an international body to act in one 
fashion in cases where another course of action might contribute more to inter- 
national peace, and would not discourage a nation bent on aggression. 

At the close of its meeting, the committee unanimously decided to transmit 
without recommendation to United Nations Members and to the General 
Assembly a draft definition of aggression which the Soviet Union had sub- 
mitted and working papers which had been submitted by China, Mexico and 
Bolivia. 


International Criminal Jurisdiction: The Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction, which had been appointed by the General Assembly at its seventh 
session,” submitted a report to the ninth session of the Assembly forwarding 
the results of its meeting of July 27 to August 20, 1953.° The committee first 
turned its attention to the general problems of the desirability of establishing 
an international criminal court, the methods by which it might be established, 
and its relationship to the United Nations. Those members who favored close 
connection between the United Nations and the court tended to favor its estab- 
lishment by the General Assembly or by Charter revision, while those who en- 
visaged the court as a completely independent body tended to favor its estab- 
lishment by a conference of plenipotentiaries, possibly meeting under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Some members, although not a majority, 
argued that while an international criminal court might be a very desirable 
thing in the future, it was not feasible at present; they maintained that inter- 
national criminal law and the concept of the individual as a subject of inter- 
national law were not sufficiently developed to permit such a step. They also 
felt that it would be impossible to obtain agreement on a really workable court 
and that an imperfect organization would do more harm than good. The com- 
mittee, by a vote of 8 to 2 with 3 abstentions, decided that the court could 
best be established by a convention prepared by an international diplomatic 
conference convened under the auspices of the United Nations. It recom- 


8 For information on the discussion at the ®General Assembly, Official Records (9th 
seventh session, see International Organization, session), Supplement 12. 
VII, p. 107-109. 
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mended, by a vote of 6 to 1 with 8 abstentions, to the General Assembly that 
the court not come into existence until jurisdiction had been conferred upon 
it by a certain number of states, the precise number to be determined later 
and, by a vote of 5 to 4 with 6 abstentions, until a certain number of states 
had ratified the convention. 

In discussing the draft text of the statute of an international criminal court 
prepared by its predecessor committee established at the fifth session of the 
Assembly — the “Geneva draft statute”” — the committee considered a number 
of specific amendments proposed to the Geneva text and approved some of 
them, which were incorporated into a revised draft annexed to its report. 
Among the changes approved by the committee were: 1) increasing the num- 
ber of judges from nine to fifteen; 2) providing that finances should be borne 
by the parties to the convention rather than by the General Assembly; 3) in- 
cluding a provision for withdrawal of jurisdiction; 4) deleting provisions grant- 
ing access to the court to the General Assembly or any organization of states 
or international body authorized by the General Assembly; and 5) permitting 
a state in accepting the jurisdiction of the court to indicate that trial by jury 
would be permitted. Other changes adopted were designed to clarify the 
meaning of the articles or to bring the revised draft into conformity with the 
recommendations concerning the method by which the convention would be 
prepared. The committee rejected other proposed changes, among them the 
following: 1) that the court try crimes under national law which were of inter- 
national concern as well as crimes under international law; 2) that the court 
try crimes under customary international criminal law as well as crimes defined 
by international conventions or special agreements; 3) that the court apply 
national law where appropriate; 4) that the court’s jurisdiction extend over 
legal as well as natural persons; 5) that heads of state be exempted from the 
court’s jurisdiction; and 6) that the United Nations be empowered to stop a 
proceeding before the court in the interests of international peace. 


Financial Report and Accounts: The Secretary-General’s financial report and 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 1953, together with the report of 
the Board of Auditors, was transmitted to the ninth session of the General 
Assembly on May 12, 1954." Obligations incurred during the year totaled 
$49,292,552, while appropriations totaled $40,869,450. Obligations exceeded 
income — consisting of members’ contributions and miscellaneous income — by 
$1,126,070. As of December 31, 1953, the balance on surplus account was 
$2,201,102; $1,308,860 of this was credited against members’ contributions in 
1954 while $892,242 was available for credit against 1955 members’ contribu- 
tions. The Working Capital Fund at the end of the year was $5,938,289 and 
available balances totaled $15,559,711. At the end of the financial year, the 
Special Account for the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance amounted 
to $5,180,042. Total obligations under the expanded program had totaled 
$7,059,224 while available funds credited were $7,178,413. 


For the text of the Geneva draft, see General Assembly, Official Records (9th 
General Assembly, Official Records (7th session ) session), Supplement 6. 
Supplement 11, p. 21-25. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


In this issue is covered the work of the Security Council from its 661st meet- 
ing on March 12, 1954, to its 672d meeting on June 3, 1954. 


The Palestine Question: Complaint by Israel of Egyptian Interference 
with Shipping 

Discussion of the complaint by Israel against Egypt concerning Egyptian 
restrictions on the passage of ships trading with Israel through the Suez Canal 
and Egyptian interference with shipping proceeding to the Israel port of Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqaba, which was begun on February 5, 1954, continued during 
the period under review.’ A second item on the agenda of the Council was the 
complaint by Egypt against Israel of violation of the Egyptian-Israel General 
Armistice Agreement at the demilitarized zone of El-Auja.’ Continuing the 
explanation of Egypt’s position, Mahmoud Azmi (Egypt) on March 12 pre- 
sented at length historical, psychological, legal and political considerations to 
support his argument that the Council should recover its resolution of Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, in which it called on Egypt to terminate restrictions on the passage 
of international commercial shipping and goods through the Suez Canal and 
find some other means of dealing with the situation.’ After alleging that 114 
persons had been killed in territory under Egyptian control and 60 persons 
injured since 1951 as a result of Israel violations of the Armistice Agreement, 
Mr. Azmi held that the procedure followed by Egyptian authorities did not 
constitute a military blockade but was one regarded in international law as 
appropriate for exercise of the right of visit and search; cited several judicial 
opinions in support of his argument that an armistice did not end a state of war 
and that a state of war did not end until a peace treaty had been ratified; quoted 
Article 51 of the Charter to prove that United Nations Members had the in- 
herent right of self-defense; argued that the Suez Canal Convention signed at 
Constantinople in 1888 provided Egypt with the right to take all useful meas- 
ures in the canal to ensure the defense of the country and public order; and 
declared that, concerning the Israel complaint of measures taken by Egypt at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba, international law affirmed that gulfs, includ- 
ing international gulfs, were subject to the jurisdiction and sovereignty of the 
coastal states and were accorded the same treatment as national and territorial 
waters.* 


1For summary of Council consideration of *For summary of Council consideration in 
this question since February 5, see International 1951 of the question of restrictions imposed by 
Organization, VIII, p. 237. Egypt on the passage of ships through the Suez 


2 At its 657th meeting on February 4 the Canal, which resulted in adoption of this resolu- 
Council, in adopting its agenda, approved a_ tion, see International Organization, V, 
United States proposal that the Israel complaint p. 737-741. 
against Egypt should precede on the agenda the *See records of the 66lst meeting. 
Egyptian complaint against Israel. 
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In reply, the representative of Israel (Eban) denied the relevance and truth 
of Mr. Azmi’s account of recent violation by Israel of the Armistice Agreement. 
He then stated again that by reason of paragraph 5 of the Council's resolution 
of September 1, 1951 — which considered that since the Armistice regime, in 
existence for nearly two and a half years, was of a permanent character, neither 
party could reasonably assert that it was actively a belligerent or required to 
exercise the right of visit, search and seizure for any legitimate purpose of self- 
defense’ — the issue before the Council was not the status of any particular water- 
way, but the status of the Egyptian-Israel Armistice Agreement. Again pointing 
out that the effects of the Egyptian restrictions were measured not in the number 
of ships which passed through the canal and were subjected to interference, but 
by the number which did not pass through the canal bound for Israel because 
maritime powers were deterred by the existence of the Egyptian regulations from 
exercising their rights of access to Israel ports, he stated that in any year imme- 
diately preceding institution of the Egyptian restrictions, cargoes amounting to 
between 176,000 and 200,000 tons, exclusive of oil, used to reach Haifa through 
the Suez Canal. Cargoes amounting to 15,000 tons reached Israel through 
the Suez Canal during 1953, he added, while about 95 percent of Israel’s normal 
trade in products other than oil was being throttled through this legislation.‘ 
The worst feature of these restrictions was that Egypt could accept the Security 
Council's verdict without sacrifice to sovereignty, security, economic prosperity, 
or dignity, he repeated. 

At Council meetings on March 23, 25 and 29 discussion centered around a 
New Zealand draft resolution which: a) recalled the Council’s resolution of 
September 1, 1951, b) noted with grave concern that Egypt had not complied 
with that resolution, c) called on Egypt to comply with it, and d) considered 
that, without prejudice to the provisions of the 1951 resolution, the complaint 
of Egyptian interference with shipping proceeding to the port of Elath on the 
Gulf of Aqaba should first be dealt with by the Mixed Armistice Commission 
established under the Egyptian-Israel General Armistice Agreement.’ Support 
for this draft was expressed by the representatives of the United States (Lodge), 
Denmark (Borberg), the United Kingdom (Dixon), France (Lucet), Brazil 
(Leme), Colombia (Echeverri-Cortes), and Turkey (Sarper). Emphasizing 
that the most important feature of the draft resolution was that part of it which 
upheld the earlier resolution of 1951 and enjoined compliance with it, Sir 
Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) said that he preferred adding a clause pro- 
viding for further consideration by the Council within ninety days." Objection 
to the New Zealand draft was voiced by Mr. Azmi (Egypt), who held that it 
completely disregarded the juridical element, which he considered the most 
important factor, and that Article 8 of the 1888 convention regulating shipping 
in the Suez Canal, not the Security Council, should be invoked. Also opposed 
to this draft resolution were Charles Malik (Lebanon), who held that the text, 
constructed to bring pressure on Egypt, would be more impartial and palatable 


5 Document $/2322. * Document §/3188/Corr.1. 
®See records of the 66l1st meeting. * See records of the 663d meeting. 
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if it called on Israel to release Arab properties amounting to $12 billion it had 
seized seven years ago, and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (USSR), who felt that it con- 
tained nothing relating to settlement of the Palestine question and would, rather 
than promote settlement of the dispute between Israel and Egypt over shipping 
in the canal, only complicate relations between those two countries. The Se- 
curity Council was not competent to settle a question relating to shipping in 
the Suez Canal, Mr. Vyshinsky argued, because Article 8 of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 stated that its signatories assumed the obligation to super- 
vise its observance and take certain measures whenever its integrity was threat- 
ened; he urged the Council to appeal to both parties to settle their difference 
on this matter by direct negotiations.’ Announcing that his delegation would 
abstain on the New Zealand draft resolution, as it had abstained on the resolu- 


tion of September 1, 1951, Tingfu F. Tsiang (China) said that the legal argu- 


mentation was once more inconclusive. Instead of re-affirming the resolution 
of 1951, Dr. Tsiang felt that the Council should explore exhaustively the offer 
which Mr. Azmi had stated at the 662d meeting on March 23 that he hoped he 
would be able to announce, to the effect that Egypt was prepared to reduce its 
restrictions on shipping in the canal. 

When the New Zealand draft resolution was put to a vote on March 29, it 
failed of adoption due to the negative vote of a permanent member. The vote 
was 8 to 2 (Lebanon and USSR) with 1 abstention (China) .” 


The Palestine Question: Complaint by Jordan of Breach of the Israel- 
Jordan Armistice Agreement by Israelis and Complaints by Israel of 
Repudiation by Jordan of the Israel-Jordan Armistice Agreement 


At six meetings, from April 8 to May 4, the Security Council was involved 
in a procedural debate concerning how it would deal with complaints by Israel 
and the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan against each other. On the Coun- 
cil’s provisional agenda, in the following order were: a) a complaint by Lebanon 
on behalf of the Hashemite Kingdom of “Flagrant breach” of the Israel-Jordan 
Armistice Agreement by “militarily-trained Israelis” who crossed the demarca- 
tion line and carried out an attack on Nahhalin which resulted in the deaths 
of nine people, the wounding of at least eighteen others and extensive damage 
to property”; and b) complaints by Israel against Jordan concerning repudiation 
by the latter of its obligations under the Israel-Jordan Armistice Agreement by 
1) refusing recently to attend a conference convoked by the Secretary-General 
under Article 12 of the Armistice Agreement, 2) armed attack on a bus near 
Scorpion Pass on March 17, 1954, resulting in the “murder” of eleven Israel 
citizens, 3) attacks and raids committed by “Regular and Irregular forces 
against the lives and property” of Israelis in violation of the Armistice Agree- 
ment, with special reference to armed attacks near Kissalon resulting in loss of 
life, and 4) refusal by Jordan to carry out its obligations under Article 8 of the 
Armistice Agreement.” 


*See records of the 664th meeting. 11 Document S$/3195. 
” bid. 2 Document $/3196. 
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Debate opened with Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) urging that the 
Council adopt its provisional agenda, containing both sets of complaints, and 
then consider them as a whole. This method was favored by the represen- 
tatives of France (Hoppenot), the United States (Lodge), New Zealand 
(Munro), Turkey (Sarper), and Denmark (Borberg), the Turkish representa- 
tive remarking that it was not necessary to make a formal motion on this matter 
and then vote on it. Strenuous opposition to the procedure suggested by the 
United Kingdom was voiced by Charles Malik (Lebanon), who contended 
that items should be discussed in the order in which they appeared on the 
agenda and that the first part of the agenda, containing Jordan’s complaint, 
should be disposed of first before going on to the second part of the agenda, 
which contained Israel's complaints. Also opposed to simultaneous discussion 
of the two parts of the agenda was Mr. Vyshinsky (USSR), on the grounds that 
the two complaints raised different questions and to combine them would 
complicate and obstruct examination of their substance. Another approach 
was favored by the Chinese representative (Tsiang); after expressing doubt 
that substantial advantage could be gained by adopting either of these proce- 
dures, he said that the Council should get on with the question and start with 
agenda item a) and that, as discussion proceeded, there might be resolutions 
on one part or another of the question. 

In an effort to combine the various points of view expressed Brazil put torth 
a suggestion, which was formally introduced as a joint Brazilian-Colombian 
motion on April 22, that: 1) the provisional agenda be adopted, 2) a general 
discussion be held in which reference might be made to any or all agenda 
items, and 3) the Council not commit itself at that stage as to the separate or 
joint character of its eventual resolution or resolutions.” In the course of debate 
the Chinese representative (Tsiang) moved an amendment to insert a new 


| 


second point which would read that the substance of the complaints should be | 


presented in the order of the agenda, and the United Kingdom representative 
(Dixon) informally suggested that a third item be added to the agenda, one on 
compliance with and enforcement of the General Armistice Agreement between 
Israel and Jordan. However, Dr. Tsiang urged the Council to adopt its agenda 
and begin discussion on item a) without adopting the Brazilian procedural 
motion, and Sir Pierson withdrew his proposal. 

On May 4 the Brazilian-Colombian proposal was adopted in a paragraph by 
paragraph vote and then as a whole by a vote of 8 to 2 (Lebanon and USSR) 
with 1 abstention (China). The first paragraph was adopted unanimously 
and the third by a vote of 9 to 0 with 1 abstention (USSR). In the paragraph 
by paragraph voting two Lebanese amendments were rejected by votes of 2 in 
favor (Lebanon and USSR), 4 against (Brazil, Colombia, Denmark and New 
Zealand), with 5 abstentions (China, France, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States). These proposed that the Council, after adopting its 
agenda should take up and decide on the agenda items in the order of their 


18 See records of the 667th meeting. 44 See records of the 670th meeting. 
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appearance, that is, the complaint against Israel first and then the complaints 
against Jordan, and that the provision regarding the general discussion should 
be revised to provide that during the discussion of any item reference might be 
made to any or all agenda items within reasonable limits.” 

Its agenda adopted, the Council invited the representatives of Jordan and 
Israel (Rifa’i and Eban) to participate in its proceedings and began debate 
on the substance of the complaints on May 4. Describing the Nahhalin inci- 
dent, Mr. Rifa’i listed the casualties inflicted in the Israel attack and quoted 
the resolution passed on March 30, 1954, by the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission which found that the crossing of the demarcation line by a large 
group of militarily trained Israelis and the attack on Nahhalin resulting in the 
death of nine persons and the wounding of nineteen others constituted a most 
flagrant breach of Article 3 (2) of the General Armistice Agreement, condemned 
Israel in the strongest terms, and called on it to prevent such aggressions against 
Jordan in the future.” Contending that it was such incidents that were creating 
the tension in Palestine and not the tension which was causing the incidents, 
he said that it was vitally important to Jordan that the Council should give its 
complaint full consideration and separate discussion in the general debate, 
terminating in an independent resolution on Nahhalin. If no such resolution 
were passed, he added, then Israel would take advantage of this by creating 
future incidents and planning further attacks in order to ensure a general dis- 
cussion and general resolutions on any subject it wished. Replying to Mr. Rifa’i, 
Mr. Eban asserted that the former’s description was fantastic and grotesque to 
the extent that it isolated this event from the long and somber succession of 
Jordan aggressions and violations which preceded it and an attempt to obscure 
the central theme of the existing situation in the middle east, which was the 
refusal of one of the signatories of the Armistice Agreement either to imple- 
ment that Agreement in full or to embark on a transition to permanent peace. 
After stating that in the period since the Council was last seized of the problem 
of the Israel-Jordan frontier, December 1953 to the end of March 1954, Jordan 
had inflicted on the Israel people casualties amounting to 25 killed and 17 
wounded and had organized 118 armed clashes against Israel territory, he 
assured the Council that if Israel villages and areas were left in peace, the 
Jordanian villages and areas confronting them need have no fear. Finally, he 
formally inquired if the government of Jordan had complied with Article 35 
(2) of the Charter by accepting in advance the obligations of pacific settlement 
provided in the Charter." Urging the Council not to discuss this point at the 
present, Mr. Malik (Lebanon) introduced a resolution which: 1) noted the 
resolution of March 30, 1954, of the Mixed Armistice Commission; 2) found 
that the military action taken by the armed forces of Israel at Nahhalin on 
March 28-29, 1954, constituted a flagrant breach of the cease-fire provisions 
of the Council resolution of July 15, 1948,” of Article 3 (2) of the Israel-Jordan 


43 Tbid. 18 For information on this resolution of the 
% See records of the 670th meeting. Council, see International Organization, IU, 
1 Tbid. p- 498-500. 
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Armistice Agreement, of Israel’s obligations under the Charter, and of the 
Council resolution of November 24, 1953;” 3) strongly condemned and cen- 
sured that action; 4) called on Israel to apprehend and punish its perpetrators 
and to prevent such actions in the future; 5) requested Israel to pay compensa- 
tion for the loss of life and damage to property sustained in Nahhalin; and 6) 
called on United Nations Members to apply, in accordance with Article 41 of 
the Charter, measures against Israel deemed necessary to prevent repetition 
of such actions and aggravation of the situation.” At the request of France, 
made under rule 33 of the rules of procedure, the next meeting of the Council, 
on May 12, was adjourned to permit Council members to consider the question 
and consult their governments. 


Question of Threat to Thailand 


By a vote of 10 to 1 (USSR), the Security Council on June 3 placed on its 
agenda a letter from the acting permanent representative of Thailand to the 
United Nations (Khoman) bringing to the Council's attention a situation which 
“represents a threat to the security of Thailand the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security”.” It 
stated that “Large-scale fighting has repeatedly taken place in the immediate 
vicinity of Thai territory” and that there was “a possibility of direct incursions 
of foreign troops” into Thai territory, and urged the Council to provide for 
observation under the Peace Observation Commission.” The Soviet Union 
opposed inclusion of this matter on the agenda, contending that since the ques- 
tion of restoration of peace in Indo-China was then being considered at Geneva 
by a conference of the Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the United States, the 
People’s Republic of China, France, the United Kingdom, and other states, 
there was no reason for the Security Council to consider the item submitted by 
Thailand. Such consideration might impede a successful solution of this prob- 
lem at Geneva, he felt. Pote Sarasin (Thailand), upon being invited to partici- 
pate in Council discussions of this situation, said that until April 1953 the war 
which had been going on in Viet Nam for nearly eight years had not greatly 
concerned his government. However, early in 1953 Viet Minh forces crossed 
the northern border of Laos and came as close as fifteen miles from the Thai 
frontier; in December of that year Viet Minh regular forces again launched a 
drive into Laos and seized a Laotian town on the Laotian-Thai border; a further 
military operation was undertaken by them against Luang Prabang in January 
1954; and the following April Viet Minh troops moved for the first time against 
Cambodia, situated on the eastern border of Thailand. Mr. Sarasin added that 
large, powerful and well-organized Viet Minh troops remained in Laos and 
Cambodia, continuing their military operations against the armed forces of 
these countries, and that there was considerable evidence that they had received 





rn 


19 For information on this Council resolution, 21See records of the 672d meeting. Docu- | 
see ibid., VIII, p. 124-126. ment S/3220. 
2 See records of the 670th meeting. 22 Document $/8220. 
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material and political support from outside Indo-China. Since recent events 
made it clear that the situation was becoming worse and that the Viet Minh 
intended to overthrow the governments of Cambodia and Laos, the Thai gov- 
ernment realized the danger that existed of a further extension of the war. 
Consequently, he suggested that a subcommission of the Peace Observation 
Commission be established now to dispatch observers to any part of the general 
area of Thailand on the request of any state or states concerned but only to the 
territory of states consenting thereto.” Following the remarks of the Thai 
representative, the Council adopted a Lebanese motion to adjourn in order to 
allow Council members time to consider the matter and consult with their 
governments. 


* See records of the 672d meeting. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


At its seventeenth session, held in New York from March 30 through April 
30, 1954, the Economic and Social Council elected Juan Cooke (Argentina), 
president and Sir Douglas Copland (Australia) and Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) 


first and second vice-presidents respectively. The Council approved an agenda | 


of 24 items; three items on the provisional agenda were deferred to the 


a 


eighteenth session: the organization and operation of the Council and its com. | 


missions, the election of members of the Council Committee on Non-Govem- 
mental Organizations, and the removal of obstacles to international trade and 
means of developing international economic relations. 


Economic Matters 


Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: Three phases of the 
problem of the economic development of under-developed countries were con- 
sidered by the Council: international price relationships and trade stabilization, 
international flow of private capital, and land reform. 

In considering the problem of trade and price relationships, the Council had 


; 


before it the report of a group of experts on commodity trade and economic | 


development appointed by the Secretary-General pursuant to a resolution of 
the seventh session of the General Assembly.’ After surveying the problem 


and various measures which had been proposed to solve it, the experts recom- | 


mended the establishment of an inter-governmental trade stabilization commis- 
sion representing major trading countries on a permanent basis, and other 
countries on a rotating basis. Among the tasks envisaged for the commission, 
which was to be advisory, were the following: 1) to consider and make recom- 
mendations to ECOSOC on general proposals for stabilization; and 2) to report 
regularly to ECOSOC and, when the stability of the world market appeared 
to be threatened, to make prompt recommendations to ECOSOC for appro- 
priate inter-governmental action.’ 

As had been the case in past discussions in various organs of the United 
Nations on the general problem of the relationship of the prices of primary 
products to economic development, the debate in the Council revealed a dif- 
ference of emphasis between the under-developed and developed countries’ 
The former tended to stress the adverse effects which instability in the world 
market and price for primary products had on long-range economic develop- 
ment programs and to urge adoption by the major consumers of primary prod: 


} 


a — 


ucts of measures to protect the primary ‘producer i in time of over-supply comple: 


1 Document E/2519. For text of the Assem- 3 For the debate at the seventeenth session 
bly resolution in question, see General Assembly, of ECOSOC, see the records of the 762d, 764th 
Official Records (7th session), Supplement 20, through 769th and 791st meetings, April 5, 
p- 15. April 6 through 9, and April 30. 

? Document E/2519, p. 83-84. 
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mentary to those adopted when a shortage of raw materials threatened to in- 
crease sharply the price. The consuming countries, on the other hand, while 
recognizing the seriousness of the problem and the desirability of coordinated 
international action, placed more emphasis on internal measures which the 
producer could adopt to promote greater stability. 

There were also differences of opinion over the proposal of the experts, sub- 
mitted in the form of a resolution by the Argentine delegation, for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent trade stabilization commission. The United States dele- 
gate (Hotchkis) argued that the creation of such a commission at that time 
would be hasty and ill-advised; he felt that ECOSOC should investigate the 
activities of existing agencies in the field and consult governments before tak- 
ing such a step. Mr. Hotchkis further argued that the artificial establishment 
of a “just” and “equitable” relationship between the prices of primary com- 
modities and the prices of manufactured goods in international trade would be 
neither practical nor desirable and would lead to extensive governmental con- 
trols and interference in free enterprise. Mr. Ledoux (France) also criticized 
the terms of reference of the proposed commission and felt that the question 
should be postponed until the eighteenth session of ECOSOC. 

However, by a vote of 12 to 5 (United Kingdom, United States, Belgium, 
France and Norway) with 1 abstention (Australia), the Council approved the 
resolution according to which ECOSOC resolved to establish a Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission on International Commodity Trade to examine measures 
designed to avoid excessive fluctuations in the prices and volume of internation- 
al trade in primary commodities and manufactured goods. The organization 
and establishment of the commission, however, was postponed until the eight- 
eenth session, to which governments were invited to submit comments. 

In its discussion of the international flow of private capital, the Council con- 
sidered the report prepared by the Secretariat on The International Flow of 
Private Capital: 1946-1952,* prepared at the request of the seventh session of 
the General Assembly.’ 

The report concluded that international disequilibrium tended to reduce the 
amount of private capital exported for investment purposes, and that restora- 
tion of equilibrium would open new fields for capital investment and widen 
the geographical distribution of capital exports; however, export of private 
capital could not be expected to make a major contribution to the reestablish- 
ment of equilibrium. Other findings of the report were: 1) that the “climate” 
for foreign private investment had been less favorable since the depression of 
the 1930's, especially since governmental regulatory measures were subject to 
change on short notice; 2) that profound economic, social and political changes 
since the 1920’s had made it very difficult for under-developed countries to 
finance the expansion of utilities through foreign private capital and had, there- 
fore, to rely on loans from foreign governments and international agencies such 


*Document E/2531. seventh session of the Assembly, see Interna- 
5For information on discussions at the tional Organization, VI, p. 246. 
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as the International Bank; 3) that public utilities, formerly the largest objective 
of private foreign capital, had tended to become the province of governmental 
operations, charging rates too low to make investment remunerative; 4) that 
the prevailing form of capital flow into other industries took the form of hea 
investment in enterprises producing on a large scale, and that once established, 
further growth was financed by reinvestment of profits rather than by new 
foreign capital; 5) that extractive industries had become the largest goal of 
foreign private investment, so that foreign private capital tended to go to coun- 
tries with the largest mineral and natural endowment and not to countries with 
the densest populations; 6) that stable conditions must be created for the entry 
of foreign private capital on terms advantageous to both the investor and the 
country of investment; 7) that some under-developed countries had tried to 
attract foreign private capital for investment in manufacturing for the domestic 
market through provision of a sheltered market and other advantages; and 8) 
that in most under-developed countries the domestic market was too small to 
permit this type of inducement.* 

In the course of general debate, the delegates of Czechoslovakia (Nosek) 
and the Soviet Union (Tsarapkin) argued that foreign private capital sought 
to dominate the economies and policies of the under-developed countries in 
which they were invested; they also argued that, in reality, such investment 
contributed nothing to the economies of the under-developed countries since 
profits were taken out of these countries or, if they were reinvested, did not 
constitute a further import of capital. Both Mr. Nosek and Mr. Tsarapkin felt 
that the problems of financing the economic development of under-developed 
countries arose from the trade restrictions imposed by the capitalistic countries, 
in particular the United States. These allegations were denied by the Indian 
(Salsena) and Venezuelan (Alfonzo Ravard) delegates, among others, who 
illustrated their arguments with experiences from their own countries. Another 
issue which arose during the debate concerned the creation of an international 
investment fund, which many of the under-developed countries urged as a 
matter of priority.’ 

At the conclusion of the general debate, and on the recommendation of the 
economic committee, the Council by a vote of 15 to 2 (Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia) with 1 abstention (Yugoslavia) adopted a resolution which 
made the following recommendations to countries seeking to attract foreign 
capital: 1) re-examination of domestic policies, legislation and administrative 
practices to improve the investment climate, facilitate the import by investors 
of capital goods, and make adequate provisions for the remission of earnings 
and the repatriation of capital; 2) development of domestic and foreign infor- 
mation services and other means of informing potential foreign investors of 
business opportunities in their countries and of the relevant laws and reguls- 
tions governing foreign enterprise; and 3) inclusion in their requests for tech- 

® Document E/2531, p. 59-61. discussion at the sixteenth session of ECOSOC, 


‘For information on the discussion of the International Organization, VII, p. 532-533. 
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nical advice and assistance from the United Nations, its specialized agencies 
and other governments on such matters as economic surveys to determine the 
sectors most likely to be of interest to private investors and specific opportuni- 
ties within those sectors, the preparation of material regarding specific projects 
ina manner which would command the attention of private investors, and the 
establishment of channels for the presentation of specified projects to potential 
investors in capital-exporting countries. The resolution made the following 
recommendations to countries able to export capital: 1) re-examining domestic 
policies, legislation and administrative practices to encourage the flow of private 
capital to capital-importing countries; 2) ensuring to potential investors the 
fullest possible information on foreign investment opportunities and on the con- 
ditions and outlook for investment in individual foreign countries; 3) ensuring 
to capital-importing countries the information on the investment desires of firms 
and individuals in the capital-exporting countries; 4) impressing on investors 
the importance of seeking to secure local capital participation in their foreign 
enterprises wherever appropriate and feasible; and 5) adopting measures on 
taxation that would reduce progressively international double taxation with a 
view to its final elimination. Both capital importing and exporting countries 
were also urged to consider the possibility of establishing in individual coun- 
tries investment corporations designed to encourage the participation of private 
investors. 

Two reports on land reform were the basis of Council discussion on this 
phase of economic development; the first, Progress in Land Reform,* was an 
analysis of replies by governments to a United Nations questionnaire sent in 
pursuance to a resolution approved at the Council’s thirteenth session;* the 
second, Rural Progress through Co-Operatives,” had been prepared by the 
Secretariat in cooperation with the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
International Labor Organization, also pursuant to a resolution approved at the 
thirteenth session.” 

During the general debate, all speakers stressed the importance of land re- 
form to the success of development programs and, in general, praised the two 
reports. The Council unanimously approved a resolution urging governments 
to continue their efforts to implement relevant resolutions of the Council and 
of the General Assembly. It recommended that the International Bank give 
sympathetic consideration to loan applications from under-developed countries 
for projects of agrarian reform. The resolution further asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare, in cooperation with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the International Labor Organization, a report indicating the impact 
of measures of land reform already undertaken on employment, output, stan- 
dards of living, and economic development generally; governments were asked 
to assist in the preparation of the report, which was to be issued to the 22d 
session of the Council. 


’Document E/2526. % Document E/2524. 
*See International Organization, VI, 11 See International Organization, VI, 
p. 96-97. p. 96-97. 
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Technical Assistance: At its 760th and 761st meetings on April 2 and 5, the 
Council considered the report of the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) 
on the expanded program of technical assistance.” At the close of debate the 
Council, by a vote of 17 to 0 with 1 abstention (Pakistan), adopted a draft 





resolution recommended by TAC which proposed that the General Assembly | 
reconstitute the Special Reserve Fund as a Working Capital and Reserve Fund | 
to serve as a continuing operating reserve which could be used for the follow. | 
ing purposes: 1) to make advances to participating organizations, pending re- | 
ceipt of contributions from governments, for the purpose of initiating or con- | 
tinuing approved programs within an organization’s approved earmarkings, 2) | 

to improve and facilitate currency management by making currencies available | 
for exchange with agencies’ allocated currencies, for the purchase of needed | 
currencies pending collection of particular contributions, and for advances of | 

currencies which would otherwise have to be purchased with dollars, and 3) 

for such other purposes as TAC might approve. The size of the Working Capi- | 
tal and Reserve Fund was to be determined by TAC and withdrawals were to | 

be replaced before the end of the financial period in which they were made. 

A second resolution recommended by TAC and approved by ECOSOC, by | 
a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions, expressed the opinion that the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination should be given an opportunity to examine | 
the following alternatives before a final decision was reached on questions relat- 
ing to the basis for the allocation of funds: 1) that automatic allocations be 
eliminated altogether and programs submitted by the Technical Assistance | 
Board (TAB) be approved each year by TAC; 2) that TAB determine each | 
year the percentage of available funds to be allocated for the following year to 
each of the participating agencies and the percentage to be reserved for alloca- 
tion by TAB; 3) that the present system of automatic allocations be gradually 
modified in order to reduce the proportion which was distributed among the 
participating organizations under the system of automatic allocations by 25 
percent annually until completely eliminated; and 4) that the present system 
of allocations be retained in a form such as a) that 25 percent of the available 
funds be at the disposal of the executive chairman and TAB for allocation at 
their discretion in accordance with the principles established by TAC or b) 
that up to 50 percent of the available funds be put at the disposal of the exe- 
cutive chairman and TAB for allocation among the participating agencies in 
accordance with the principles established by TAC. TAC was asked to resume 
consideration of the question of allocation ‘of funds in the light of ECOSOC! 
discussion and to formulate proposals for consideration at the Council’s eight: 
eenth session. 

On the suggestion of TAC the Council also approved a resolution deleting 
from the resolution approved at its ninth session by which TAC and TAB were 
established the provision that TAB report to TAC all requests for technicl 
assistance as soon as they had been received.” 


1 Document E/2558. ninth session, see International Organization, 
13 For information on the resolution of the III, p. 673-675. 
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Transport and Communications: The Secretary-General submitted to 
ECOSOC three reports on questions relating to transport and communications: 
a report on the status of ratifications of the Convention of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO),” a report on the pollu- 
tion of sea water,” and a report on the protocol on a uniform system of road 
signs and signals.“ After a brief discussion at the 757th meeting, on March 
$1, the Council approved three resolutions. Concerning the IMCO Conven- 
tion, the Council, by a vote of 10 to 0 with 8 abstentions approved a resolution 
inviting the Secretary-General to continue consulting with eligible governments 
which had not ratified the convention to discover how far the process of 
ratification had advanced and to hasten the entry into force of the convention. 
In the light of the decision of the United Kingdom to convene in April 1954 in 
London an ad hoc diplomatic conference on the pollution of sea water, the 
Council, by a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions, instructed the Secretary- 
General to postpone further action on convening the committee of experts en- 
visaged in the resolution of the fifteenth session of ECOSOC,” pending the out- 
come of the conference; the Secretary-General was further asked to report to 
the Council’s eighteenth session. 

In the third resolution, also adopted by a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions, 
the Council asked the Transport and Communications Commission to place the 
question of the protocol on a uniform system of road signs and signals on the 
agenda of its next session. The Council took this step in view of the divergent 
views expressed by governments to which the protocol had been submitted for 
comments; governments which had not yet done so were requested to submit 
their comments as soon as possible. 


Other Economic Matters: After a brief discussion at its 76lst meeting, on 
April 5, and its 763d meeting, on April 6, the Council unanimously decided to 
appoint an ad hoc committee composed of representatives of eight member 
states designated by the president of the Council to study the question raised 
by the International Chamber of Commerce™ concerning a draft convention on 
enforcement of international arbitral awards. The ad hoc committee was asked 
to report to the Council as appropriate, making recommendations and, if de- 
sired, proposing a draft convention. In addition, the Council took note of the 
reports of the International Monetary Fund,” the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development,” the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East," the Economic Commission for Latin America,” and the Interim 
Coordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements.” The 


4 Document E/2520. 

® Document E/2522. 

% Document E/2523 and addenda. 

"For information on the resolution of the 
fifteenth session, see International Organization, 
VII, p. 391. 

% Document E/2552. 

* For a summary of this report, see Inter- 
national Organization, VII, p. 576. 


*0 For a summary of this report, see ibid., 
p. 561. 

21Economic and Social Council, Official 
Records (17th session), Supplement 3. 
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Council also decided to include Afghanistan in the geographic scope of ECAFE 


and authorized the executive secretary of ECLA to invite Italy to attend ECLA | 


meetings. 


Social Matters 


Freedom of Information: In considering the question of freedom of informa- 


' 
} 
i 


tion, the Council had before it the report of the Rapporteur on Freedom of | 


Information, Salvador P. Lopez,” a report by the Secretary-General on the en- 
couragement and development of independent domestic information enter- 
prises,” and a report by the Secretary-General on the production and distribu- 
tion of news print and paper.” 

All eighteen members of the Council took part in the general debate which 
took place from the 769th meeting, on April 9, through the 774th meeting, on 
April 13. Discussion for the most part centered on the rapporteur’s report 
which elicited both general and specific criticisms. Several speakers, includ- 
ing the representatives of Egypt (Azmi), Argentina (Orlano), Ecuador 
(Trujillo) and Pakistan (Mir Khan) felt that the report either included false 
information about their countries which Mr. Lopez had accepted without con- 
firmation or misrepresented the general situation on the basis of isolated inci- 
dents. The Soviet and Czechoslovak delegates (Tsarapkin and Nosek) charged 
that the rapporteur had used his position to attempt to exonerate the United 
States and slander the Soviet Union and other people’s democracies; they felt 
that he had relied uncritically on information submitted by major news gather- 
ing agencies of the United States which were hostile to the Soviet Union and 
communism and which presented false, malicious and war-mongering allega- 
tions. The Yugoslav representative (Kos) believed that both the rapporteur 
and the Secretary-General had failed to place sufficient emphasis on the eco- 
nomic and practical aspects of the problem. By regarding the problem pri- 
marily as a political or ideological one, Mr. Kos felt, they had failed to grasp 
the essential fact that freedom involved equality. In the view of the Yugoslav 
delegate, Mr. Lopez’ report reflected the view of some countries that the ideal 
of freedom of information was the unlimited flow of information from commer- 
cial sources in developed countries toward under-developed countries. Gen- 
eral approval of the reports was expressed by the delegates of the United States 
(Hotchkis), the United Kingdom (Meade), France (Kayser), Australia 
(Loomes) and others, although several of these speakers had reservations about 
specific sections and recommendations of the reports. 

The discussion in the Council also revealed basic differences as to the defini- 
tion of freedom of information and the proper sphere of activity of the United 


*Economic and Social Council, Official tion of the report. For information on discus- 
Records (16th session), Supplement 12 and __ sion of the general question of freedom of in- 
addenda. For information on discussions at the formation at the eighth session of the General 
fourteenth session of ECOSOC resulting in the Assembly, see ibid., VIII, p. 87-88. 
appointment of the Rapporteur, see International > Document E/2534. 

Organization, VI, p. 601-602. At its sixteenth * Document E/2543. 
session, the Council had postponed considera- 
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Nations in this field. Some delegates, such as the Belgian and the United 
Kingdom delegates (Fennaux and Meade) viewed freedom of information as 
the absence of any restrictions, other than those designed to prevent slander 
and libel and to protect security; they felt that to attempt to draw up an inter- 
national covenant on freedom of information would, at the present stage, be 
liable to misinterpretation and possibly restrict such freedom still further. 
Other delegates, however, such as Mr. Tsarapkin (Soviet Union), felt that the 
United Nations should take positive steps to eliminate war-mongering and 
propaganda contrary to the purposes of the United Nations Charter; Mr. 
Tsarapkin denied that the prevention of this type of journalism or communica- 
tion could be construed as interference with freedom of information. 

At the end of discussion, the Council approved nine resolutions relating to 
the rapporteur’s report. The first, adopted by a vote of 16 to 2, requested the 
Secretary-General, in cooperation with specialized agencies and professional 
associations and information enterprises, to prepare for the nineteenth session 
the following: 1) a concrete program of action to promote among news per- 
sonnel a wider knowledge of the work of the United Nations, of foreign coun- 
tries, and of international affairs; 2) a world-wide survey of current principles 
and practices of censorship of out-going news dispatches; 3) a study of legal 
aspects of the rights and responsibilities of information media; 4) a study of the 
problem of protection of sources of information and news personnel; and 5) a 
study of public and private information monopolies and their effects on freedom 
of information. In approving this resolution, the Council rejected the argu- 
ments of some delegations, including that of the United States, that the rap- 
porteur should be re-appointed to undertake these studies. The second resolu- 
tion, adopted by a vote of 17 to 0 with 1 abstention, took note of the recom- 
mendation approved at the International Telecommunication Union Confer- 
ence in 1952 that members and associate members of ITU facilitate unrestricted 
transmission of news; the Council invited ITU to report to the nineteenth ses- 
sion on action taken pursuant to this resolution. By a vote of 13 to 0 with 5 
abstentions, the Council approved a resolution requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transmit to member and non-member states a Study of the Law and 
Practice Governing the Status and Work of Foreign News Personnel and 
Measures to Facilitate the Work of Such Personnel™ and a Study Relating to 
the Definition and Identification of Foreign Correspondents™ and to invite 
them to study the possibility of implementing the administrative measures con- 
templated in these reports. Under the terms of a fourth resolution, which the 
Council approved by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions, governments were 
urged to ratify the Universal Copyright Convention and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization was asked to initiate a study 
of copyright in respect to news and information media and to formulate rec- 
ommendations. Unanimous approval was given a resolution inviting the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to study the effect which economic security of 


* Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/140. 28 Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/148. 
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information personnel might have on their ability to withstand pressures pre- | 


judicial to the proper exercise of their profession. The Council also unanimous- 


| 


ly adopted a resolution recommending that governments, UNESCO and the | 


Secretary-General explore all possibilities of making facilities for professional 
training available to persons from under-developed countries. Governments, 
ITU and UNESCO were requested, under the terms of another unanimously 
approved resolution, to study problems of transmitting press messages, includ- 
ing disparities in rates, with a view to formulating remedial measures. In a 
further resolution ECOSOC stressed the vital need for international agreement 
on the utilization of radio frequencies and requested ITU and governments to 
study the problem. By a vote of 13 to 0 with 5 abstentions, the Council re- 
quested UNESCO to continue its efforts to remove tariff and trade obstacles 
affecting the free flow of information and urged governments to adhere to 
UNESCO agreements on this matter. A final resolution adopted on the basis 
of the rapporteur’s report recommended that the specialized agencies give due 


consideration to requests from governments for technical assistance in fields | 


affecting freedom of information. The same resolution, which the Council 
adopted by a vote of 16 to 2, decided, subject to the approval of the General 
Assembly, to authorize the Secretary-General to render requested services not 
falling within the scope of the existing technical assistance program to assist in 
the promotion of freedom of information. 

On the question of encouragement and development of independent domes- 
tic information enterprises the Council, by a vote of 17 to 0 with 1 abstention, 
approved a resolution drawing the Secretary-General’s report on the subject to 
the attention of governments and inviting under-developed countries to study 
the possibilities of establishing domestic information media, suggesting in 
particular that they consult national, regional and international professional 
associations and enterprises and that they seek technical assistance from the 
United Nations and specialized agencies. 

In a final resolution on the question of freedom of information ECOSOC 
unanimously noted with satisfaction studies being undertaken on the paper 
and pulp industry by the Economic Commission for Latin America, recom- 
mended that the Food and Agriculture Organization continue to give attention 
to requests by governments for services and advice on pulp and newsprint, and 
recommended that the United Nations, particularly the Technical Assistance 
Administration and the regional economic commissions, FAO, UNESCO, and 
the International Bank cooperate in seeking new measures to deal with the 
problem of newsprint. 


Forced Labor: At its 782d through 787th meetings, April 23 through 27, 
ECOSOC considered the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor, 
submitted originally to the sixteenth session, which had postponed considera- 
tion.” In the course of discussion, the report, which consisted of the conclu- 


cussions at the eighth session of the General 
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ad hoc committee, see International Organiza- 
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sions of the ad hoc committee concerning allegations of the existence of forced 
labor in certain countries, the Soviet delegates (Saskin and Tsarapkin) and the 
Czechoslovak delegate (Nosek) were very critical of the report and of the 
committee. The Soviet Union characterized the report as a “collection of 
forgeries and fabrications” and denied that any system of forced labor existed 
in that country or any other of the people’s democracies. These delegations 
further charged that, by a restrictive definition of its terms of reference, the 
committee had failed to condemn the extensive practice of forced labor which 
existed in the United States. 

The Yugoslav and Indian delegates (Kos and Saksena) were also critical of 
the report; Mr. Kos felt that its shortcomings were the result of the restrictive 
terms of reference under which the committee had been established. He 
argued that the committee had adopted a quantitative approach to the problem, 
recognizing the existence of forced labor only if it amounted to a system, was 
sanctioned by law or administrative regulation, and constituted an important 
element in the economy of the country concerned. In the opinion of the 
Yugoslav delegate, the problem should be approached from a qualitative or 
human viewpoint by which forced labor would be condemned under any cir- 
cumstances, regardless of the purpose or extent of the practice. In general, 
other speakers praised the committee and deplored the existence of such widely- 
practiced systems of forced labor as its report evidenced. 

Further differences of opinion developed as to the procedure which the 
United Nations should adopt for future action in this field. Six states — Ecua- 
dor, France, Norway, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United States — 
submitted a joint resolution commending the ad hoc committee, inviting the 
International Labor Organization to continue its efforts to abolish forced labor, 
and condemning systems of forced labor which were employed as a means of 
political coercion or punishment for holding or expressing political views and 
which constituted an important element in the economy of a given country. 
An appeal was addressed to all governments to re-examine their laws and ad- 
ministrative practices with a view to the abolition of all forced labor. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of ILO were 
asked to prepare a joint report for the nineteenth session of the Council on re- 
plies received from governments pursuant to the resolution approved by the 
Assembly at its eighth session” and any new information on systems of forced 
labor which might be submitted by Member states, specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations with consultative status together with any ob- 
servations by governments concerned. The Council approved the six-power 
resolution by a vote of 13 to 2 (Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia) with 3 
abstentions (Egypt, India and Yugoslavia) after rejecting amendments sub- 
mitted by Cuba and Yugoslavia. The Cuban amendment called for the ap- 
pointment of a rapporteur to receive replies from governments which had not 
yet submitted them and to receive evidence and information from specialized 
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agencies and non-governmental organizations and to report to the Council. In| 
rejecting this proposal by a vote of 13 to 2 with 2 abstentions, the majority held | 
that, since progress in this field required the cooperation of governments, the | 
appointment of a rapporteur would be premature at this time. The Yugoslav | 


amendment was designed to broaden the definition of forced labor with which 
the reports would deal; the Council rejected this proposal by a vote of 13 to | 
with 3 abstentions. 


Infringement of Trade Union Rights: After hearing statements from repre- 
sentatives of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions, and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Council turned its attention to a three-part resolution intro- 
duced by the United States concerning alleged infringements of trade union 
rights by the Soviet Union, Rumania and Spain. On the motion of India which 
the Council approved by a vote of 7 to 4 with 7 abstentions, the portion of the 
resolution concerning the Soviet Union was deferred to the eighteenth session 
of ECOSOC. In making the motion, the Indian delegate (Saksena) stated that 
the recent announcement of the Soviet Union’s joining ILO introduced a new 
element into the situation. By a vote of 12 to 3 with 3 abstentions, the Council 
approved a request to the Secretary-General to invite Rumania to reconsider 
its attitude and to indicate its willingness to cooperate with the United Nations 
in its efforts to safeguard trade union rights by submitting its observations on 
the allegation which had been referred to it. A similar invitation to the 
Spanish government was approved by a vote of 10 to 1 with 7 abstentions. 


Slavery: Following a brief discussion at its 789th meeting, on April 29, the 
Council approved two resolutions on the question of slavery. The first urged 
governments which had not done so to reply fully to the questionnaire on 
slavery transmitted to them by the Secretary- “General in pursuance to earlier 
ECOSOC resolutions and to accede to the International Slavery Convention of 
1926 in respect to their territories and the non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories for which they were responsible. States were also urged to accede to 
the protocol transferring to the United Nations functions undertaken by the 
League of Nations under the 1926 Convention. Hans Engen (Norway) was 
appointed rapporteur to prepare for the nineteenth session of ECOSOC a sum- 
mary of information supplied by governments in reply to the questionnaire and 
of any information supplied by the International Labor Organization. Finally, 


the resolution invited the specialized agencies to study measures to remedy ' 


slavery and similar conditions. 

Under a second resolution on slavery, the Council decided to transmit to all 
governments and to ILO for comment any draft supplementary convention on 
slavery submitted by governments. 


Statelessness: At its 784th meeting and without discussion, the Council de- 
cided by a vote of 7 to 2 with 9 abstentions to convene a second conference of 
plenipotentiaries on the status of refugees to consider 1) revision of the draft 
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Protocol Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons in the light of the provisions 
of the Convention on the Status of Refugees of July 1951 and of the observa- 
tions of governments concerned; and 2) adoption of the revised protocol. The 
Council also requested the International Law Commission to continue its work 
on the problem of statelessness. 


Other Social Matters: Without debate the Council approved a resolution 
asking the Secretary-General to ascertain views of governments on convening a 
conference of plenipotentiaries to complete the drafting of the Convention on 
the Recovery Abroad of Claims for Maintenance which had been submitted by 
an ad hoc committee of experts appointed by the Council at its fourteenth 
session." The Model Convention on the Enforcement Abroad of Maintenance 
Orders, prepared by the same committee, was recommended to governments as 
a guide for bilateral treaties and legislation. 

A suggestion of the Secretary-General that the Council refer to the Popula- 
tion Commission an invitation from the General Assembly to develop, in co- 
operation with ILO and other specialized agencies, an appropriate program of 
studies on internal migration was accepted without discussion. 


Other Matters 


The Council discussed a report of the Secretary-General on the question of 
admission to membership in the regional economic commissions of states not 
Members of the United Nations at its 779th to 781st meetings, on April 21 and 
22. The Secretary-General had expressed the opinion that, under the terms 
of the United Nations Charter, the Council had the authority to grant full mem- 
bership in the regional economic commissions to non-Members.” Following 
brief discussion, the Council approved a joint United States-French-Pakistani 
resolution granting full membership with voting rights in the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East to Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, the Republic of 
Korea, Ceylon, Japan, and Nepal. Voting on the individual states ranged from 
16 to 0 with 2 abstentions to 13 to 2 with 3 abstentions. Before acting on the 
three-power resolution, the Council had rejected an Indian proposal that the 
question of admission to ECAFE of Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and the Repub- 
lic of Korea be postponed until their political status had been clarified. The 
Council also approved, by a vote of 13 to 2 with 3 abstentions, a United States- 
Belgian resolution authorizing full membership in the Economic Commission 
for Europe to Austria, Italy, Ireland, and Portugal, if and when they should 
apply. The Council had previously rejected a Czechoslovak proposal that 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Albania also be included, the vote being 
9 to 8 with 1 abstention. A Norwegian proposal that the question be post- 
poned until ECE had itself considered it and made recommendations was also 
rejected. 

After taking certain other decisions regarding consultative status for non- 


* Document E/AC.39/1 and addenda. 2 Document E/2458. 
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governmental organization, the Council, by a vote of 9 to 5 (Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, India, Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia) with 4 abstentions (Argentina, 
France, Belgium, and Pakistan), withdrew consultative status in category B 
from the Women’s International Democratic Federation. 

Unanimous approval was given a resolution noting the observations of the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination on the forms of reports of special- 
ized agencies.” The Council requested the specialized agencies to continue to 
give attention in their reports to matters previously stressed by the Council, and 
invited the committee to make suggestions to its eighteenth session for reduc- 
ing the number and length of special reports requested from specialized 
agencies. 

At its final meeting on April 30, ECOSOC confirmed a list of names of mem- 
bers of functional commissions as submitted by the Secretary-General. A. pro- 
visional agenda of 34 items was approved for the eighteenth session of the 
Council which was scheduled to open in Geneva on June 29, 1954. 


33 Document E/2512. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the thirteenth session of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil from March 8 to the end of the session on March 25, 1954.’ 


Examination of Conditions in Trust Territories 


The report as a whole on conditions in the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration, which was to be included in the Trusteeship Council’s annual 
report to the General Assembly, was adopted on March 25 by 9 votes to 1 with 
2 abstentions.’ The Council then adopted, by 8 votes to 1 with 3 abstentions, 
its report as a whole on conditions in the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion;* previously, the conclusions and recommendations in the report of the 
drafting committee on the French-administered Cameroons‘ had been ap- 
proved, as amended by Syria, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. Also 
on March 25, the Council’s report as a whole on conditions in Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration was adopted by a vote of 8 to 1 with 3 absten- 
tions.’ This followed adoption by the Council of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations, as amended by the Soviet Union, contained in the drafting 
committee’s report on this trust territory’ and a decision to postpone considera- 
tion of the administrative union affecting the territory until the Council’s next 
session. This decision, taken by 9 votes to 1 with 1 abstention, was made in 
pursuance to a recommendation contained in an interim report of the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions on Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration.’ Incorporating amendments proposed by the United Kingdom and 
Syria, the Council approved the conclusions and recommendations contained in 
the report of the drafting committee on Togoland under French administration® 
on March 22 and then adopted its report as a whole on conditions in French- 
administered Togoland by 11 votes to 1.’ 


Tanganyika: The annual report by the United Kingdom on the administra- 
tion of Tanganyika for 1952” was presented by the special representative of the 
administering authority (Grattan-Bellew). In an opening statement to the 
Council on March 3 Mr. Grattan-Bellew referred to changes and developments 
that had occurred in Tanganyika since the end of 1952. He reported that in 
1953 provision had been made for the legislative council to be presided over 
by a speaker, who had been appointed and assumed his duties; that the report 


1For summary of action taken at the thir- ® Document T/L.421. 
teenth session up to March 3, see International 7 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 
Organization, VIII, p. 247-254. session), p. 311; document T/L.428. 
? Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 8 Document T/L.431. 
session), p. 339. ® Trusteeship Council, Official Records (18th 
3 Thid. session), p. 313-315. 
*Document T/L.429. % United Kingdom Colonial No. 293. 


5 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 
session), p. 340. 
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of the Special Commissioner on Constitutional Development had been widely 
circulated throughout the territory; that the legislative council had approved 
the recommendations and the report was being considered by the administering 
authority and the government of Tanganyika; and that a comprehensive local 


government ordinance had been enacted toward the end of 1953 implementing | 
the special commissioner’s recommendations respecting the establishment of | 
county, town and local councils." If the present rate of increase in the number | 
of children enrolled in primary schools were maintained, the target set for 1956 | 


under the ten-year plan would be reached before that date; the plan for the 


development of communications had proceeded satisfactorily; and a number of | 


local development schemes were in operation, an important aspect of which 
was the increasing extent to which the people were providing the funds for 
development, he went on. 

During the question and answer period which followed, questions put to the 
special representative dealt with such matters as the appointment of African 
and Asian magistrates in the territory's courts, the impact of the disturbed 
political conditions in Kenya on Tanganyika, the latest results of the campaign 
against the tsetse fly, the policy of limiting livestock numbers, forest reserves, 
estimating the national income of Tanganyika, land alienation to non-indigenous 
persons, the position of African-owned newspapers, the setbacks to trade union- 
ism referred to in the annual report, corporal punishment, steps to end penal 
sanctions for breaches of labor contracts pursuant to the resolution of the Trus- 
teeship Council’s sixth session, and the decrease in employment in the territory, 
The ensuing general debate included the following observations: no solution 
seemed to have been reached concerning the real problem in Tanganyika, 
which was the political, economic and social inferiority of the African majority 
to the European and Asian minorities; the common electoral roll recommended 
by the eleventh session of the Council had not been instituted; more Africans 
should be appointed to the executive council and to senior administrative posts; 
it was unfortunate that universal suffrage had not yet been introduced; the 
membership and legislative powers of the legislative council should be broad- 
ened and the number of cases in which its decisions had to be approved by 
the governor curtailed; the administration should make continued efforts to 
promote vocational education and accelerate teacher training; a time-scale for 
political advancement in Tanganyika should be provided in order to quicken 


the pace; the International Labor Organization and the World Health Organi- | 


zation should be asked to investigate labor conditions; corporal punishment 
should be abolished; and vital statistics on the territory should be provided by 
the administration and included in the next annual report. 

The recommedations and conclusions, as amended by the USSR and India, 
in the report of the drafting committee on Tanganyika,” which was composed 
of the representatives of Australia, El Salvador, France, and Syria, were 
adopted by the Council on March 24 in a series of votes ranging from unanimity 


" Tbid., p. 199-200. Document T/L.451. 
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to 10 to 0 with 1 abstention.* The Council then adopted the report of the 
Standing Committee on Administration Unions on Tanganyika,” after rejecting 
a Soviet amendment to this report which the Soviet delegate (Tsarapkin) de- 
scribed as designed to promote the territory’s progressive political, economic, 
social, and cultural development and to enable it more quickly to attain self- 
overnment and independence.” Finally, by 10 votes to 1 with 1 abstention, 
the whole of the Council’s report on conditions in Tanganyika was adopted.” 


Ruanda-Urundi: Consideration of the annual report of the Belgian govern- 
ment on the administration of the trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi during 1952” 
was begun on March 8 with a supplementary statement by Pierre Leroy, special 
representative of the administering authority. Mr. Leroy told the Council that 
on August 1, 1953, a decree of July 1952 concerning the political reorganiza- 
tion of the indigenous population of Ruanda-Urundi had come into force. 
This recognized the continued existence of the two pays (states) of Ruanda 
and Urundi, divided into chiefdoms and sub-chiefdoms. One of the principal 
reforms was the organization of numerous councils. There was one for each 
sub-chiefdom, chiefdom and territory and a superior council for each pays, the 
total number being 1,311." Other developments reported by the special repre- 
sentative included the following: marked progress was made in 1953 in the 
electoral training of the indigenous inhabitants, who were beginning to under- 
stand the mechanism of the electoral system; nine indigenous co-operatives had 
been established since 1952; 1,606 commercial undertakings had been in 
indigenous hands in 1953 as against 813 in 1951; and a labor inspection system 
had been introduced. Among the principal achievements of 1953 were the 
opening of seven dispensaries and the completion of three 48-bed hospitals 
and one 148-bed sanatorium, and the gravest problem of concern to the admin- 
istering authority was that of over-population and the conflict between the 
growing of crops and cattle farming. 

Among matters on which Mr. Leroy was questioned were the lack of interest 
of the indigenous people in social and cultural activities, the extra-tribal cen- 
ters, punishment by whipping, measures taken to remove the danger of famine, 
the lack of indigenous doctors, the difference in salaries of the European and 
indigenous personnel in the administrative services, the percentage of literacy 
among the indigenous inhabitants, training of teachers, the importance attached 
to the possession of cattle by the indigenous people, steps taken to effect the 
recommendations of the Trusteeship Council and the General Assembly regard- 
ing substitution of a progressive income tax for the head tax, emigration, and 
democratization of the judicial system. 

During the general debate, the representatives of France (Pignon), Australia 


* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 11 Rapport soumis par le Gouvernement belge 
session), p. 332-334. a VAssemblée générale des Nations Unies au 
“% Document T/L.448. sujet de Vadministration du Ruanda-Urundi 
* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th pendant l’année 1952, Brussels, 1953. 
session), p. 335; document T/L.460. 18 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 


% Ibid., p. 336. session), p. 227. 
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(Loomes) and New Zealand (Scott) felt that the territory had made progress 
in all fields, while the Indian representative (Khan) remarked that whereas 
the rest of Africa was in a state of flux and ferment, Ruanda-Urundi presented 
a spectacle of complete inertia, because the administration of the territory was 
utterly anachronistic.” Mr. Khan stated that there were two necessary changes 
without which no real progress could be achieved: the grouping of the people 





into villages and extermination of surplus cattle. Criticism of such restrictions | 


imposed by the administration as the curfew was expressed by the French, | 


Indian, Haitian (Dorsinville), and Syrian (Tarazi) representatives. Among 
other observations made by Council members were the following: the reforms 
introduced by the decree of July 1952 represented a very important stage in 
the territory's political life; in order to encourage the unity of the two pays, the 
administration should consider establishing a territory-wide council above the 
superior council of each pays; without the right to vote the indigenous popula- 
tion lacked representation; it was regrettable that the recommendation of the 
Council’s eleventh session dealing with elimination of racial discrimination had 
remained unimplemented; the administration had failed to carry out the re- 
peated recommendations of the Council and the General Assembly with respect 
to the abolition of corporal punishment; and a prolonged separation of the 
Belgian and local administrations would retard the territory’s progress toward 
self-government because the limitation on the number of indigenous partici- 


pants in the Belgian administration deprived the great majority of the useful | 
training such participation provided. At the conclusion of debate the repre- | 


sentatives of El Salvador, India, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom were 
appointed to the drafting committee for Ruanda-Urundi. 

The conclusions and recommendations, after amendment by Syria and New 
Zealand, contained in the drafting committee’s report” were adopted on March 
25 by the Council in a series of votes ranging from 11 to 0 with 1 abstention to 
7 to 0 with 4 abstentions.” Then the Council adopted the report of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Administrative Unions on Ruanda-Urundi,” which recom- 
mended that the Belgian government consider bringing the act ‘of August 21, 
1925, establishing the administrative union into accord with present-day prac- 
tices.” Finally, the whole of its report on conditions in Ruanda-Urundi was 
adopted by the Council by a vote of 9 to 1 with 2 abstentions.” 


Petitions 

More than 250 written petitions from individuals and groups in trust terri- 
tories were on the agenda of the Council’s thirteenth session. All of them were 
reported on by the Standing Committee on Petitions, which held 54 meetings 
before and during this session. The petitions covered a wide variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from individual grievances and disputes concerning the owner- 


19 Ibid., p. 274. 22. Document T/L.438 and Corr.1. 
*® Document T/L.452. *3 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 
21 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th session), p. 339. 

session), p. 337-338. %4 Ibid. 
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ship of land to pleas for action on various political, social and economic issues. 
Postponing consideration of some to its next session, the Council adopted a total 
of 132 resolutions some of which dealt with several petitions covering the same 
subject. With most of the petitions coming from trust territories in Africa, the 
largest number, about 100, came from the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion and about 40 of these related to disputes over the ownership of land. The 
administering authority in most cases declared that the land in question had 
been alienated only after all concerned had had full opportunity to state their 
objections, which had been taken into account. Belgium, France, India, Syria, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union were appointed members of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions to serve until the close of the Council's 


fourteenth session.” 


Other Matters Considered by the Council 


Attainment by the Trust Territories of the Objective of Self-Government or 
Independence: Before the Council was a resolution adopted at the eighth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly which: a) reaffirmed the resolution of the Assem- 
bly’s sixth session which had invited administering authorities of the trust 
territories to include in their annual reports information regarding measures 
taken or contemplated towards self-government or independence and the esti- 
mated period of time required for such measures and for the attainment of the 
ultimate objective; and b) invited the Council to include in its next and suc- 
ceeding reports to the Assembly a separate section dealing with these resolu- 
tions, specifying in particular measures taken in each trust territory regarding 
consultations with the inhabitants, development of representative, executive 
and legislative organs, development of universal adult suffrage and direct elec- 
tions, training of indigenous persons for responsible positions in the administra- 
tion, and development of adequate public revenue.” After amendments by the 
United Kingdom and Belgium were incorporated, a detailed Indian draft reso- 
lution covering these matters and instructing the Secretariat to prepare for the 
Council’s fourteenth session a report covering the information requested by the 
Assembly was adopted by the Council by 11 votes to 0 with 1 abstention.” 


Participation of Indigenous Inhabitants of the Trust Territories in the Work 
of the Council: When consideration of the report of the Committee on Partici- 
pation of Indigenous Inhabitants” was begun by the Council on March 23, the 
chairman of the committee (Eguizabal) reported that it had been unable to 
work out a specific solution in keeping with the objectives of the resolutions of 
the sixth and seventh sessions of the General Assembly in response to which 
the committee had been established by the twelfth session of the Council.” In 
its report the committee stated that it was unable to agree on any recommenda- 

*% Tbhid., p. 340. 28 Document T/L.447. 

* For further information on this resolution, *® For information on the establishment and 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 107. composition of this committee, see International 


* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th Organization, VII, p. 551, 
session), p. 298. 
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tion on the problem of participation. Council debate centered largely around 
a Syrian proposal which had been examined earlier in the committee. Among 
other things, the Syrian draft resolution provided that visiting missions should 
take the initiative in seeking out public opinion on all important problems, that 
the Council should take specific action on petitions reflecting public opinion on 
problems of general concern, that representative organizations in the trust terri- 
tories should be encouraged to submit their views on the annual reports of the 
administering authorities, and that the Council should communicate with repre- 
sentatives of public opinion in cases of urgency and ask them to submit their 
views by cable or in person before the Council.” Opposition to this draft was 
voiced by the representatives of the administering authorities; in particular, 
they found unacceptable the paragraph proposing that the Council communi- 
cate with appropriate representatives of public opinion in trust territories and 
invite them to appear in person before it. The representative of Australia 
(Forsyth), pointing out that the Syrian proposal confused the separate roles of 
the administering authorities and the Trusteeship Council, said that the task of 
the administering authorities was to achieve the objectives of Article 76 of the 
Charter, while the Council’s role was to supervise their performance of that 
task. Amendments proposed by Haiti were accepted by Syria, and the amended 
draft was put to the vote on March 24. With 6 votes being cast in favor and 
6 against, it was not adopted.” 


Educational Advancement in Trust Territories: Pursuant to a request by the 
eighth session of the General Assembly,” the Council amended its procedures 
for the administration of the United Nations program of study and training 
facilities for students from trust territories.” This revision, adopted by a vote 
of 9 to 2 with 1 abstention, would permit applications to be made not only 
through the territorial authorities but also through the Secretary-General, who 
was to transmit the applications simultaneously to the states offering facilities 
for students and the administering authorities.” 


Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa: E] Salvador, India, New 
Zealand, and the United States were elected members of the visiting mission 
which was to visit trust territories in east Africa in 1954.” It was arranged that 
the visiting mission should leave on July 20 and that it should go first to Ruanda- 
Urundi, then to Tanganyika and lastly to Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, the mission to be absent from headquarters for a total of 91 days. 


Other Items: Note was taken by the Council of a report of the Secretary- 
General on dissemination of information on the United Nation and the inter- 
national trusteeship system in trust territories” and of a resolution adopted at 
the sixteenth session of the Economic and Social Council which invited the 


*® Document T/L.458. % Document T/1093. 

31 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th * Trusteeship Council, Official Records (13th 
session), p. 329. session), p. 284. 

%2See International Organization, VIII, % Tbid., p. 232. 


p. 107. % Document T/1100. 
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nd the Trusteeship Council to take all necessary measures 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Judgments 


Case of the Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1943: On June 15, 1954, 
the International Court of Justice rendered a judgment on the preliminary 
question raised by Italy in the case of the monetary gold removed from Rome 
in 1943.’ Italy had asked the Court to declare itself incompetent to determine 
the first question raised by Italy in its application instituting proceedings; 
namely, whether or not the United States, United Kingdom, and France should 
deliver to Italy rather than Albania any share of the monetary gold which 
might be due to Albania under the Paris Act of January 14, 1946, in partial satis- 
faction for the damage caused to Italy by the Albanian law of January 13, 1945, 
Italy felt that the Court could not decide this question without passing judg- 
ment upon the international responsibility of Albania to Italy as a result of the 
Albanian law in question; Italy felt that the Court could not adjudicate such 
a question without the consent of Albania.’ Neither the United States nor 
France deposited formal submissions to the Court on the preliminary question; 
the United Kingdom, the third defendant in the case, argued that in view of 
Italy's objection to the competence of the Court, its application instituting pro- 
ceedings of May 19, 1953, no longer conformed to the conditions or intentions 
of the tripartite Washington statement of April 25, 1951, and was, therefore, 
invalid and void. As an alternative, the United Kingdom argued that the ac- 
tion of the Italian government in raising the preliminary question constituted 
in fact a withdrawal or cancellation of its application.’ 

The Court held that Italy's acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction and its 
raising of a preliminary question were two separate acts and could not cancel 
each other. In rejecting the United Kingdom argument that Italy had in fact 
withdrawn its application, the Court held that it remained seized of the dis- 
pute until formal withdrawal of the application instituting proceedings." 

The Court found the further argument of the United Kingdom — that Al- 
bania’s consent was not necessary because the issue before the Court was 
whether Albania’s share of the gold should go to the United Kingdom or to 
Italy — to be an over-simplification. In order to determine whether all or part 
of the gold should go to Italy, the Court stated, it would be necessary to ex- 
amine the Albanian law of January 13, 1945, to see if it were contrary to inter- 
national law. To go into the merits of such a question, the Court unanimously 
decided, would be to decide a dispute between Italy and Albania which the 
Court could not do without Albania’s consent.* 


1For previous information on this case, see ment of June 15th, 1954: I.C.J. Reports 1954, 
International Organization, VII, p. 406; VIII, p. 22. 


p- 129 and 255. 3 Tbid., p. 24. 
2? Case of the monetary gold removed from ‘ Ibid., p. 29. 
Rome in 1943 (Preliminary Question), Judg- 5 Ibid., p. 32-33. 
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By a vote of 13 to 1, the Court further decided that, since it lacked jurisdic- 
tion in the first instance without Albania’s consent, it also lacked jurisdiction 
to decide the second question submitted to it — namely, whether Italy’s or the 
United Kingdom’s claim to Albania’s share of the gold should have priority. 
The Court argued that it would be impossible to determine this question with- 
out first deciding if Italy had a valid claim against Albania.* 

In a declaration appended to the majority finding by Sir Arnold McNair and 
in a separate concurring opinion by Justice Read, it was argued that the Court 
had not been validly seized of the dispute in the first place. Justice Read said 
that, since under the tripartite statement Italy was permitted to make applica- 
tion to the Court “for the determination of the question”, it must have been 
the intention of the Statement to give the Court some question which it would 
be competent to decide. In order to have made a valid application, Justice 
Read argued, Italy should have included Albania as one of the respondents.’ 

A dissenting opinion was written by Justice Carneiro, who argued that the 
Court was competent to decide whether or not an alleged Italian claim would 
have priority over a United Kingdom claim without deciding whether or not 
the Italian claim was well-founded.* 


Cases before the Court 

“Electricité de Beyrouth” Company Case: In an order of April 8, 1954, the 
Court extended until July 28, 1954, the time-limit for the filing of the counter- 
memorial of the government of Lebanon. The extension had been requested 
by the Lebanese government on March 29 and had not met with objection 
from the French government.’ 


Nottebohm Case: The time-limit for the filing of the reply of the govern- 
ment of Liechtenstein to the counter-memorial of the Guatemalan government 
was set at July 17, 1954, in an order of the Court of May 8, 1954. October 2, 
1954, was set as the time-limit for the filing of the rejoinder of the government 
of Guatemala.” 


‘ Ibid., p. 33, 35. Order of April 8th, 1954: 1.C.J. Reports 1954, 
F F po 


' Ibid., p. 35, 37-38. p. 4. 
‘ Ibid., p. 39-45. 10 Nottebohm Case, Order of May 8th, 1954: 


*“Electricité de Beyrouth” Company Case,  1.C.J. Reports 1954, p. 4. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES | 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Seventh Session of the Conference 


The seventh session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organi- | 
zation was held in Rome from November 23 to December 11, 1953.’ The | 
membership of FAO was increased to 71 at the seventh session by the admission | 
of Libya, Iran, and Yemen.’ Dr. Philip V. Cardon (United States) was appointed | 
Director-General of FAO for the following four years, to succeed Mr. Norris E, 
Dodd.’ The Conference appointed three commissions to deal, respectively, 
with agenda items pertaining to 1) the world situation and outlook in food 
and agriculture; 2) activities of the organization; and 3) constitutional, legal, 
administrative, and financial questions.‘ 

The first commission, in its report to the Conference on the current situation 
in food and agriculture, stated that in the crop year 1952-53, for the first time 
since 1939, world production of food had caught up with the growth of world 
population; however, the distribution of available food remained unbalanced, 
with large stocks of foodstuffs in dollar areas and large stocks of raw materials 


in non-dollar areas where the growth in population had been most rapid. This | 


changed situation in world food supply, it was reported, called for a change in 
FAO policy, from the previous emphasis on general expansion of food produc- 


tion to a “more selective approach”; that is, an emphasis on increased production | 
in areas of greatest need, and in those commodities in shortest supply, coupled | 


with more emphasis on distribution of available food in order to bring the in- 
crease in levels of consumption in line with production increases.” 
In discussing the problem of selective expansion of production, the first com- 


mission stated that a continued expansion of agricultural production in 1953-54 | 


could be anticipated, although at a slower rate than previously. There had 
been no great change in the current supply situation, and the outlook for the 
future would hinge on the strength of demand for agricultural products. In 
order to increase effective demand, the report recommended the adoption of 
measures designed to reduce cost through increasing productivity and through 
lower distribution costs.° Two main conclusions emerged from the review of 
the first commission of the actual technical programs which were being oper- 
ated in member countries: that they were inadequate to achieve the increases 
in production at which they were aimed, and that shifts in emphasis and re- 


1 For a summary of the sixth session of the 8 [bid., p. 179. 
Conference, see International Organization, VI, 4 Ibid., p. 5. 
p. 430. 5 Ibid., p. 7. 

2 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report 6 Ibid., p. 11-12. 


of the 7th Session of the Conference, Rome, 
March 1954, p. 2—4. 
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alignment of investment might be desirable in some countries. Acting on the 
recommendation of its first commission, the Conference noted “only limited 
progress” in financing economic development of agriculture and resolved that 
the Director-General should continue his efforts along these lines.’ Also acting 
on the conclusions of the first commission as to the adequacy of national govern- 
ment services to agriculture, the Conference resolved that FAO should con- 
tinue to assist under-developed countries in their efforts to “provide the basis 
for sound extension services”.* 

In reporting on general commodity problems, the first commission took note 
of the large or growing discrepancies in the levels of economic progress 
achieved in different parts of the world, the growing accumulation of agricul- 
tural surpluses in some regions as contrasted with deficits in others, the acute 
instability of prices for primary agricultural products and the obstacles to trade 
in those products, and the continuation of conflicting national agricultural 
policies and differential price levels.’ The Commission and subsequently the 
Conference, discussed the structure, organization and future work of the Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems. The Conference resolved to retain the ex- 
panded terms of reference of the Committee, to enlarge its membership to 
twenty, and to recommend a greater use by the Committee of working parties 
to deal with “acute” or “specialized” commodity problems as they arose.” 
The Conference debated the question of emergency famine relief, and decided 
that in the absence of evidence that member countries were in a position to 
provide the necessary stocks or money resources, it would not be possible to 
create an international reserve or fund as had been contemplated by the sixth 
session of the Conference. The Director-General was authorized to continue 
taking ad hoc action in the event of an emergency famine.” 

The second commission of the Conference reported on the activities and pro- 
grams of FAO. In considering the report of the commission on activities in 
the technical fields, the Conference observed that since the sixth session both 
the regular and the expanded technical assistance programs had grown to the 
full limits of their finances, and commended the extent to which FAO had 
passed from the survey-planning to the actually operative stage in technical 
assistance. The Conference reviewed and in general approved the report of 
the commission on activities, past and prospective, in the fields of agriculture, 
economics, fisheries, forestry, nutrition, and information and education. In 
regard to forestry, the Conference established a Near East Forestry Commis- 
sion, and transformed the Sub-Commission on Mediterranean Problems of the 
European Forestry Commission into a Joint Sub-Commission on Mediterranean 
Forestry Problems.” 

The Conference approved the report of the second commission on the ex- 
panded technical assistance program, and in particular took favorable note of 
the emphasis on training programs. Four pressing administrative problems 


" Ibid., p. 34. ” Tbid., p. 48-49. 
* Ibid., p. 39. " Tbid., p. 59. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 1? Tbid., p. 86-87. 
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were reported, chief among them current financial difficulties, which necessi- 
tated a “temporary curtailment in 1954” of the program.” On the basis of the 
report of the second commission on selected special projects of FAO, the Con. 
ference 1) resolved to give high priority in the expanded technical assistance 
program to projects dealing with the reform of agrarian structures; 2) estab. 
lished a European Commission for the Control of Foot-and-Mouth Disease;" 
3) set up a temporary coordinating committee of near east governments to deal 
with desert locust control in the Arabian peninsula;” 4) commended the policy 
of increasing cooperation with international non-governmental organizations; 
and 5) resolved that there should be continued close cooperation with United 
Nations agencies on work in the social field.” 


In considering financial matters, the Conference had before it the recommen. | 


dations of the Director-General for the budgets for 1954 and 1955, which were, 
respectively, $6,146,520 and $6,183,812." After a debate in which the United 
States held that $5,850,000 would be an appropriate figure for 1954 and 1955,” 
the Conference adopted budgets of $6,000,000 for 1954 and for 1955.” Scales 
of contributions for 1954 and 1955 were also approved,” and it was decided 
that the Working Capital Fund should remain at $1,750,000.” 

Among other actions taken by the Conference were: 1) raising the membership 
of the FAO Council from 18 to 24,” and re-electing Professor Josué de Castro 





(Brazil) as independent chairman of the Council for a further period of two | 


years;“ 2) selecting Bangkok, Thailand, as the permanent site of the Regional 
Office for Asia and the Far East;* 3) granting consultative status to the League 
of Red Cross Societies and the International Confederation of Trade Unions;* 
and 4) requesting the Council to consider the possibility of associate member- 
ship in FAO for non-self-governing territories." The Conference decided to 
hold its eighth session in Rome in November 1955.* 


Other Matters 


The FAO Committee on Commodity Problems, meeting in Rome from June 
3 to 21, 1954,” created a Consultative Subcommittee on Surplus Disposal, with 
membership open to all FAO members. The subcommittee was to convene in 
Washington in July 1954, and to meet there at “frequent intervals” thereafter. 





Its terms of reference were to keep under review developments in the disposal | 
of agricultural surpluses, and to assist FAO members in developing suitable 


means of surplus disposal; to provide a forum for discussion of proposals, pro- 


grams, policies or transactions of member governments for the disposal of | 


13 Tbid., p. 109. 21 [bid., p. 163. 
44 Ibid., p. 113. 22 Tbid., p. 165. 
15 Thid., p. 115. 23 Thid., p. 135. 
16 Thid., p. 116. *4 Ibid., p. 180. 
17 Tbid., p. 122-124. 25 Thid., p. 174. 
18 Tbid., p. 127. 6 Ibid., p. 186. 
17 US—FAO News Letter, V, No. 1, Decem- 27 Tbid., p. 141. 
ber—January 1953-54. 28 Ibid., p. 186. 
2?» Food and Agriculture Organization, Report ~ ™ For previous information on the Committee, 


of the 7th Session . . . , cited above, p. 127. see International Organization, VIII, p. 260. 
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agricultural surpluses in the light of the principles recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems; and to report periodically to that body. 

In the report of its meeting, the Committee on Commodity Problems em- 
phasized the possibilities of utilizing agricultural surpluses in economic 
development programs, and asked member governments to consider in what 
ways this might be done and to report to the subcommittee in Washington if 
they had need of additional supplies of surplus commodities for such purposes. 
The Committee outlined guiding policies for member states to follow in dis- 
posing of their surplus commodities, including the following: 1) the adjustment 
between supply and demand should be made by increasing consumption, rather 
than by reducing production; 2) output reductions should be, “as far as prac- 
ticable”, through economic disincentives rather than through physical restric- 
tions; 3) better international coordination of national policies in this sphere 
would be desirable; and 4) special consideration should be paid to the prob- 
lems of countries whose less developed economies depended on exporting a 
limited number of primary products, as well as to the balance-of-payments 
problems “of all countries involved”. The Committee endorsed a new code 


_ of principles of surplus disposal, designed to minimize harmful interference 


with established patterns of production and international trade, which had been 
worked out by the working party of the Committee which had met in Wash- 
ington earlier in the year. Other action taken by the Committee included the 
establishment of a working party to meet in July 1954, for the purpose of 
studying possible intergovernmental measures leading to greater stability in 
the world olive oil economy.” 

Other meetings held in the period under review included the Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council in Bangkok, Thailand, from January 22 to February 5, 1954;* 
the seventh Hybrid Maize Meeting in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, from February 
8 to 13, 1954;* the first meeting of the European Commission for Control of 


| Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Rome, April 1954;” and the sixth session of the 


European Committee on Agriculture in Rome from June 3 to 11, 1954." 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


For the nine-month period ending March 31, 1954, the International Bank for 


| Reconstruction and Development reported a net income of $15,006,406, as 
| compared with $12,947,735 for the corresponding period of 1953. With the 


addition of this income, the Supplemental Reserve against Losses on Loans and 
Guarantees was raised to $91,519,917. Loan commissions of $8,552,839 were 
credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, raising it to $45,789,316. Gross income 
exclusive of loan commissions was $36,994,782, $5,312,509 more than in the 


corresponding period in 1953. Total expenses were $21,988,376, including 





*United Nations Press Release FAO/715, % Tbid., January, 1954. 
June 22, 1954. 33 Thid., March 1954. 
“Food and Agriculture Organization, Memo, % Tbid., May 1954. 


Il, February 1954. 
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$4,417,789 of administrative expenses, $14,776,629 of bond interest, and 
$2,793,958 of bond issuance. Twenty-two loans totalling $275,482,000, were 
made during the period, increasing total loan agreements signed by the Bank ty 
$1,866,248,464. Total disbursements on loans were increased to $1,314,852,214 
by disbursements of $211,591,099 during the nine months covered in the re. 
port. Repayments from borrowers for the period were $2,715,263, bringing 
total repayments to $15,383,573. The Bank had sold or agreed to sell to private 
investors $21,607,456 principal amount of its loans, including $5,284,698 
with its guarantee. As of March 31, 1954, sales of effective loans totaled 
$91,622,119.’ 


Loan Agreements 


On April 8, 1954, the Bank announced that a loan of $25 million had been 
made to Norway to help implement that country’s development programs. 
The loan was to be used to provide part of the foreign exchange required for 
the purchase of ships being built in foreign shipyards for the expansion of 
Norway's merchant fleet. The loan, the Bank’s first to Norway, was for a term 
of twenty years and bore an interest of 4% percent a year, including the Bank’ | 
one percent commission. Amortization was to begin in October 1957. Two | 
commercial banks in the United States had made arrangements to purchase, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, $2,016,000 of the early maturities of the loan’ 

A loan of $1,700,000 to Peru to help finance the import of agricultural ma- | 
chinery needed to reclaim old lands and open new lands to cultivation and to | 
improve production methods was announced by the Bank on April 12. The | 
National City Bank of New York had agreed to participate in the loan, the | 
Bank’s second to Peru, to the extent of $250,000 of the first five maturities, 
without the Bank’s guarantee. The loan was made for a seven year term, 
bearing an annual interest of 4% percent, including the Bank’s commission; | 
amortization payments were scheduled to begin on July 15, 1956.’ 

Six private banks in the United Kingdom participated in a Bank loan of 
£5 million for the construction of a natural gas transmission line in West Pakis- 
tan, according to information released by the Bank on June 2. The loan was 
made to the Sui Gas Transmission Company, a company formed to exploit 
recently discovered natural gas deposits. The project was expected to be com- 
pleted in May 1955 at a total estimated cost of £9 million. The loan was for 
a period of twenty years, bearing an interest of 4% percent a year including the 
Bank’s commission; amortization payments were to begin on August 1, 1956’ 








Other Matters 
The Republic of Indonesia became the 56th member of the Bank on April 15, 


with a subscription to the capital stock of the Bank of 1,100 shares with a total 
1 International Bank for Reconstruction and 3 Ibid., Loan Number 98 PE, April 12, 1954; 

Development, Press Release 361, May 3, 1954. _ibid., Press Release 359, April 12, 1954. 
2 Ibid., Loan Number 97 NO, April 8, 1954; * Ibid., Press Release 362, June 2, 1954. 


ibid., Press Release 358, April 8, 1954. 
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value of $110 million. With the admission of Indonesia, the total sub- 
scribed capital of the Bank was raised to $9,148,500,000.° 
According to press reports, the United States Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and the Bank had agreed to join with private Indian, United Kingdom, 
and United States investors to form a development corporation in India to stim- 
ulate Indian industrial development by making loans available on easy terms. 
Capitalization of the corporation was set at $35 million: $15 million in rupees 
from the United States counterpart fund; $10 million to be lent by the Bank 
on terms as yet undetermined; and $10 million to be raised among private 
investors in India, London, and New York. On the basis of an equity capital of 


' $35 million, Bank officials were said to estimate that the corporation could 
raise $100 million.* 


Further press reports revealed that the Bank had offered Ceylon the services 
of experts to assist in the establishment of a scientific research institute to aid 
the Ceylonese government and private industries. The Bank and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration would share the expenses of the 

A second report by the management of the Bank on the status of proposals 
for an international finance corporation was submitted to the United Nations 
Secretary-General for transmission to the Economic and Social Council, accord- 
ing to information released at United Nations headquarters on June 11. The 
report stated that since the Bank’s report prepared in May 1953, the manage- 
ment had not altered its earlier conclusion that the corporation “would fill an 
important gap in the existing machinery for economic development”.* How- 
ever, the report pointed out that the countries upon which, for the most part, 
the corporation would have to rely for funds were not at the present time will- 
ing to commit themselves to subscribe to its capital and that some of them even 
doubted the soundness of the idea. It dealt primarily with five questions: 1) 
the availability of private capital to finance the corporation, 2) methods of 
affiliating the corporation with the Bank, 3) the size of initial capitalization, 
4) membership and allocation of capital subscriptions, and 5) the authority 
to make equity investments. Among the conclusions reached in the report were 
the following: 1) that it would be desirable for the corporation’s capital to 
come from private sources or both private and public sources, rather than ex- 
clusively from governmental subscription; 2) that the Executive Directors of 
the Bank should serve ex officio as directors of the corporation with voting 
power determined by the extent of capital subscribed to the corporation by the 
country or countries each represented; and 3) that the corporation could begin 
operations with available funds of from $50 to $100 million. The report op- 
posed the suggestion that the corporation be restricted to loan financing and not 
empowered to make equity investments. This restriction, the management of 
the Bank felt, would weaken its effectiveness.” 


*Ibid., 360, April 15, 1954. 8For information on the 1953 report, see 
*New York Times, May 25, 1954. International Organization, VII, p. 411. 
‘Ibid., June 6, 1954. ® United Nations Press Release IB/460, June 


11, 1954. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


The Subcommittee on Aerial Collisions, established by the Legal Committee 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization at its ninth session, met in Paris 
from January 12 to 22, 1954, with Mr. Andre Garnault (France) as chairman’ 
A draft convention on aerial collisions, prepared at the meeting for consider. 
tion by the Legal Committee at its tenth session, reviewed the entire question 
of the liability of an operator or carrier in the case of aerial collision.’ 

Twenty-eight states and five international organizations were represented at 
the fifth session of the Communications Division of ICAO, which met in Mon. 
treal from March 9 to April 9, 1954. The problem of standardization of long. 
range navigation aids was discussed; the Division concluded that while none 
of the existing long-range navigation aids was suitable for adoption as a world. 
wide standard model, installations of other types would not have to be replaced | 
before 1964 in the event of subsequent adoption of such a model. The fifth 
session also reviewed the frequency change-overs in the aeronautical mobile | 
telecommunications service required as a result of decisions taken by the Inter. | 
national Telecommunication Union, and noted that a “great deal had been | 
accomplished” in this area. The use of airborne radar equipment to provide | 
collision warnings was not yet felt to be feasible. Radio frequencies of 1030. 
Mc/s for interrogations and 1090 Mc/s for reply, around which the develop 
ment of secondary radar should proceed, were assigned at the session, which | 
also recommended some refinements in current practices, and several newer | 
methods for improving air/ground communication. The question as to whether | 
class B messages should be handled on the public telecommunications services| 
(when the latter satisfactorily met requirements) or whether no restriction on | 
the services that could be used should exist, was considered by the session, 
which recommended a basis for agreement between ICAO and the ITU on this | 
subject, based on a system of appraisal of the merit of the public service. The 
session considered the possibilities of fully automatic tele-typewriter networks | 
and recommended a variety of measures to encourage the development of such 
a system.” 

From April 21 to May 8, 1954, a conference on coordination of air transport 
in Europe was held in Strasbourg.* Mr. P. J. M. Nottet (Belgium) was elected | 
president of the conference, which was attended by delegates from seventeen | 
European nations and observers from ten non-European nations and eight inter 
national organizations. The basic agenda items for the conference were 1) 
methods of improving commercial and technical cooperation between the air- 
lines of the countries participating in the conference, and 2) the possibility of 
securing closer cooperation by the exchange of commercial rights between these 








European countries." A dispute arose between the Scandinavian countries, | 

1 For a summary of the ninth session of the * For information on the decision to hold the 
Legal Committee, see International Organiza- conference, see International Organization, | 
tion, VII, p. 570. VIII, p. 264. 


2 ICAO Bulletin, March 1954, p. 19. 5 International Civil Aviation Organization, | 
3 ICAO News Release, April 23, 1954. Document 7575—-CATE/1, p. 1-2. 
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which favored removal of all restrictions on European air traffic for an experi- 
mental period, and the United Kingdom, which favored the retention of the 

ious system of bilateral agreements.’ Pursuant to this debate, the confer- 
ence, without defining in detail the terms of such an agreement, recommended 
that European states should, in the future, attempt to achieve a multilateral | 
agreement for intra-European air services, based on a “combination of measures 
of liberalization and cooperation”. A European Civil Aviation Conference for 
the continuation of the work of the Strasbourg meeting was established; it was 
to meet annually in plenary session, and work in close liaison with ICAO and 
other governmental and non-governmental organizations concerned with Euro- 

air transport. The heads of delegations to it would “normally be officials 
of high level”." Other recommendations of the conference included those con- 
cerning the exchange of traffic lights for scheduled services, better utilization 
of aircraft through interchangeability of equipment between airlines, and the 
operation of air/ground communications by radiotelephony.’ 

In May 1954, Canada became the 21st state to sign the Rome Convention of 
1954, which specified the rules and limits of liability in the case of an aircraft 
causing death or personal injury or damage to property in foreign territory. The 
Convention would come into force after five signatories had deposited their 
instruments of ratification with ICAO.° 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Annual Report 


The eighth annual report of the International Labor Organization to the 
United Nations noted that certain projects, although desirable, had had to be 
deferred or eliminated from the 1955 program and budget for financial reasons. 
A number of periodical technical meetings which would ordinarily have been 
held in 1955 had had to be postponed, and certain ILO projects under the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance as well as a number of ILO field activi- 
ties financed under the regular budget had been also adversely affected by 
the shortage of funds. The first chapter of the report dealt with major develop- 
ments in the work of ILO in 1953 and the early part of 1954; these lay in the 
fields of productivity, wages and housing in underdeveloped areas, workers in 
non-metropolitan territories, indigenous workers in independent countries, agri- 
cultural labor including plantation workers, and national labor departments. 
The second chapter of the report summarized the semi-continuous activities of 
ILO in such fields as occupational safety and health, manpower, and statistics. 

In the chapter on the operational activities of ILO, it was noted that 1953 
had been largely a year of consolidation, since financial difficulties had pre- 
cluded maintaining the pace at which operations had grown in 1952. The 


*The Times (London), April 27, 1954. SICAO News Release, May 11, 1954. 
‘International Civil Aviation Organization, ® Ibid., May 26, 1954. 


| Document 7575-CATE/1, p. 7, 37. 
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report expressed concern with the decline, from 208 in 1952 to 136 in 1958, in 
the number of fellowhips granted under the Expanded Program. A main fea. 
ture of operational work in 1953 had been the great attention paid to qualita. 
tive measures designed to maximize the effectiveness of the assistance which 
had been provided, the report stated, and it added that a key feature of mos 
ILO projects continued to be the training of local personnel. Projects under 
the Expanded Program had been directed towards four main objectives: 1) 
assistance in planning for development; 2) direct assistance in new develop. 
ment; 3) increased productive efficiency of the existing economy; and 4) 
the creation of labor and social conditions considered to be essential prereg- 
uisites for economic and social progress. The report concluded with a chapter 
on the cooperation between ILO and the United Nations and various special- 
ized agencies during 1953.’ 


Governing Body 





The 124th session of the ILO Governing Body was held in Geneva from 


March 9 to 12, 1954.’ Budget estimates for the financial year 1955 of $6,745,196 | 


net and $6,990,913 gross were approved, as were a number of transfers within | 
the 1953 budget. The ILO Technical Assistance Committee reported that it had | 
been unable to reach a conclusion as whether to give the Director-General guid. | 
ance on a stand to be taken when the Administrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion should consider the proposals for better coordination of technical assistance 
activities which had been submitted by the French government to a working | 
party of the Technical Assistance Committee of ECOSOC. After inconclusive | 
discussion in the session, the Director-General (Morse) stated that he was “pre- 
pared to accept the conclusions arising out of the debate”, which he interpreted 
to be that “serious grounds would have to be shown for a departure from pres- 
ent practice”. The report of the Committee on Freedom of Association was | 
approved without discussion, with the exception of cases pertaining to South 
Africa and to Hungary, and with the exception of one point, the conclusions | 
submitted by the Committee on Industrial Committees were unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Governing Body. The suggestions and recommendations arising 
from the fourth session of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works | 
Committee and from the fifth session of the Coal Mines Committee were noted | 
by the Governing Body, which authorized the Director-General to take the steps 
necessary to give effect to them. The report of the fifth session of the Inland | 
Transport Committee arrived too late for detailed consideration at the 124th | 
session, which however authorized the Director-General to communicate its 
contents to the governments concerned. Note was taken by the Governing | 
Body of the decisions arrived at by the Subcommittee on Road Transport of the | 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, and some administrative | 


1 International Labor Organization, Eighth 2 For a summary of the 123rd session of the i 
Report . . . to the United Nations, Geneva, Governing Body, see International Organization, | 
1954. VIII, p. 140. 
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questions were reviewed bearing on the Textiles Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, the Committee on 
Work on Plantations, and on membership in all the industrial committees. 

Among other meetings from which reports were received were the following: 
1) a meeting held under the joint auspices of ILO, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, held in 
Geneva from December 8 to 11, 1953, to discuss the problem of medical selec- 
tion of migrants destined to do physical labor; 2) a meeting of a panel of ex- 

drawn from the Correspondence Committee on Co-operation, held in 
Geneva from November 30 to December 5, 1953; 3) the second session of the 
Special Tripartite Conference concerning Rhine Boatmen, held from January 
18 to 22, 1954; and 4) the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non- 
Metropolitan Territories, which held its third session in Lisbon from December 
7 to 19, 1953. 

The consideration of relations between ILO and non-metropolitan territories 
which had been begun at the previous session of the Governing Body was re- 
sumed; discussion centered around new proposals submitted in the course of 
the session by the workers’ group, which did not go “as far” as those submitted 
to the 123d session but which “had the advantage of requiring no constitu- 
tional change”. With reservations expressed by certain delegates, the Govern- 
ing Body adopted these proposals, thereby confirming decisions taken at the 
128d session to bring non-metropolitan territories into closer association with 
ILO, and agreeing that, under certain specified conditions, such a territory might 
be invited, through the member state concerned, to participate by means of a 
tripartite observer delegation in sessions of the General Conference. 

After a brief discussion, the Governing Body adopted as a whole the report 
of its Committee on Standing Orders and the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations. A proposal to create a Joint Aviation Commission, under 
the auspices of the International Civil Aviation Organization and the employers’ 
and workers’ groups of the Governing Body of ILO, had caused considerable 
debate at the 123d session, and again met with opposition at the 124th session. 
Several employers’ members and the United States government delegate op- 
posed the proposal, with the argument, among others, that such a commission 
would be the equivalent of a new industrial committee. The French govern- 
ment member stated that the proposed commission should have tripartite repre- 
sentation from ILO. The workers’ members drew a parallel to the Joint 
Maritime Commission, and in general based their arguments on the contention 
that no existing agency was competent to deal with social problems in the civil 
aviation industry. After lengthy debate, the decision as to whether to create 
such a joint commission was deferred to the following session of the Governing 


Body.’ 


* Industry and Labour, XI, April 15, 1954, p. 310-326. 
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Other Matters 


The Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers 
met in Geneva from May 10 to 22, 1954, for its third session, under the chair. 


manship of Mr. Max Kaufmann (Switzerland). Unemployment among white. | 


collar workers and the employment conditions of teachers were the chief agenda 
items of the meeting, which was also to review events and developments affect. 
ing white-collar workers since its previous session, early in 1952. Delegations 
from twenty countries, each consisting of two government, two employers’ and 
two workers’ representatives, and observers from 31 international non-govem- 
mental organizations were expected to be present at the meeting.* A study 
prepared by the International Labor Office as a basis for the discussions at the 
meeting stated that the higher social status claimed by white-collar workers was 
basic to employment problems in these occupations, where surplus labor was 
commonly found. Vocational guidance and basic preparatory training were 
recommended by the report as steps to relieve unemployment among salaried 
workers.* The report stated that the “world shortage of qualified teachers” was 
to a large extent attributable to inadequate social and economic incentives in 
the teaching profession, which in turn reflected the insufficiency of funds avail- 
able to schools. The action essential to relieve the shortage of teachers, con- 
cluded the report, would be the provision of conditions of employment in the 
profession commensurate with the training and abilities required for it.° 

The joint ILO/WHO Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers held its second 
session in Geneva from April 9 to 12, 1954. Major recommendations of the 
meeting were: 1) that medical advice by radio should be available to ships at 





sea at any hour of the day or night; 2) that every ship should carry a medicine | 
chest containing a recommended assortment of medicaments; and 3) that all | 


new entrants to the merchant navy should be examined for tuberculosis.’ 
A meeting of a tripartite subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission was 
held in Geneva from April 5 to 8, 1954, to discuss hours of work and manning 


in the short sea trades of northwest Europe, with a view to revision of ILO | 


Convention No. 93, on hours of work and manning aboard ship. The group 
decided that due to the world-wide nature of the problem, the convening of a 
regional conference was not the correct approach to its solution, and instead 
requested the Governing Body to consult with governments and with the sea- 


farers’ and shipowners’ groups of the Joint Maritime Commission concerning | 


the desirability of revision of the Convention “with particular reference to the 
conditions of seafarers in ships of smaller tonnages whether at present under 
or outside the scope of the Convention”. The government and shipowners 
groups opposed the proposal of the seafarers’ group for regulation of freight 
rates in northwest Europe, and with the reservation that they could revise it as 


and when they desired, the seafarers’ group withdrew the proposal.” 


*United Nations Press Release ILO/795, "Industry and Labour, XI, June 1, 1954, | 
April 29, 1954. p. 456. 
5 Tbid., ILO/797, May 5, 1954. 8 Ibid., p. 454. 


* Ibid., ILO/799, May 7, 1954. 
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Other meetings held in the period under review included a seminar on prob- 
lems of social security, held in Panama City from January 11 to 23, 1954, under 
the auspices of ILO and the Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security.” On April 24, 1954, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics became 
a member of ILO, and the Byelorussian and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics became members on May 18, bringing the membership of ILO to a total 
of 69.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


During the spring of 1954, the Soviet Union, the Byelorussian SSR, and the 
Ukrainian SSR signed the constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization;’ Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
who had withdrawn from UNESCO in December 1952,’ resumed their mem- 
berships in the organization.’ 

Pursuant to a resolution approved at the seventh General Conference of 
UNESCO, an Intergovernmental Conference on the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Conflict was held at The Hague, from April 21 
to May 12, 1954. By a vote of 20 to 4 (Soviet Union, Byelorussia, Ukraine, 
and Rumania), the conference adopted a United States motion that no action be 
taken on a Soviet proposal that the seat of the Chinese delegation be taken by 
representatives of the Chinese People’s Republic.* A further Soviet proposal 
that the German Democratic People’s Republic be invited to attend was re- 
jected by a vote of 18 to 9. The principal purpose of the conference was to 
prepare a draft convention on the protection of cultural property in the event 
of war. According to press information, there was general agreement on the 
desirability of such a convention but some dispute as to the definition of cul- 
tural property; among the things which were suggested for inclusion were 
places of natural beauty, archeological sites, archives, libraries, individual 
manuscripts and books. By a vote of 22 to 8 with 8 abstentions, the confer- 
ence approved a United States proposal that the convention provide specifically 
that cultural treasures should be respected except in cases of military necessity. 
The Soviet delegation had objected to the inclusion of the exception of military 
necessity while the United States delegation argued that without it the conven- 
tion would not be realistic.’ Prior to its adjournment, the conference declared 
out of order a Soviet proposal that the conference go on record against the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons." 

On May 18, UNESCO announced that, with the ratification of Haiti, the con- 


* Ibid., p. 403. New York Times, April 23, 1954; #bid., 
” New York Times, May 14, 1954. April 24, 1954; ibid., June 3, 1954. 
1United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ ‘Ibid., April 22, 1954. 

723, April 21, 1954; New York Times, May 13, 5 Ibid., April 24, 1954. 

1954, ¢ Ibid., May 7, 1954. 


ie See International Organization, VII, p. 278- 1 [bid., May 11, 1954. 
, 421. 
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vention eliminating tariff and trade restrictions on the circulation of educational 
films, filmstrips, sound recordings and other auditory and visual materials would 
enter into force in 90 days. Other parties to the convention were Cambodia, 
Canada, El] Salvador, Iraq, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Syria and Yugo- 
slavia.’ On May 14, it was announced that Pakistan had become the fourth 
state to ratify the universal copyright convention which was to enter into force 


upon the deposit of twelve ratifications.’ Netherlands became the fourth state | 





to ratify the Convention for the Establishment of a European Organization for | 


Nuclear Research according to an announcement of June 22, 1954. The con- 
vention was to enter into force upon the deposit of ratifications of seven states,” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Seventh World Health Assembly 


oe 


The Seventh World Health Assembly met in Geneva from May 4 to 21, 
1954,’ and elected Dr. J. N. Togba (Liberia) as its president.* The Director- | 
General of the World Health Organization (Candau) in presenting his report | 
on the work of WHO in 1953,° emphasized the “prolonged and extremely | 


grave” financial difficulties of the organization, and noted the adverse effect that 
curtailment of WHO projects was likely to have on the confidence of member 


governments in WHO. If WHO were to continue a favorable course of devel- | 


opment along lines of more long-term projects, Dr. Candau stated, a more stable 
financial arrangement would have to be made.* The Assembly commended 
the Director-General for the work performed, approved the manner in which 
the activities of WHO were carried forward in 1953,° and commended the 
Executive Board for the work it had performed.° 

The Committee on Program and Budget approved the recommendations 
of the Director-General for a budget of $11,953,460 and an effective working 


budget of $10,311,100 for the year 1955, and recommended them for adoption | 
by the Assembly.’ The Director-General opposed an amendment offered by | 


the United States which would have set the figures at, respectively, $9,950,000 
and $8,607,000. After lengthy debate in which it was noted that the United 
States draft amendment refiected the amount appropriated by the United States 
Congress for WHO in 1955 and that on the other hand the cancellation of proj- 
ects to which WHO was already committed would have serious effects on the 
prestige and effectiveness of the organization, the Assembly adopted, by a vote 
of 28 to 24 with seven abstentions, an amendment offered by the United King: | 
dom, under the terms of which the budget level for 1955 would be $10,999,360 


’ United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ 2 Document A7/VR/2, p. 5. 
738, May 18, 1954. 3 For a summary of this report, see Inter- 
* New York Times, May 15, 1954. national Organization, VIII, p. 272. 
United Nations Press Release UNESCO/ * Document A7/VR/2, p. 15-23. 
747, June 22, 1954. 5 Document A7/VR/10, p. 15. 
1 For a summary of the Sixth World Health 6 Ibid., p. 33. 
Assembly, see International Organization, VII, ™ Document A7/VR/6, p. 44. 
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and the effective working budget $9,500,000.* In the matter of assessments, 
the Assembly recommended that the eighth Assembly consider methods for 
assessing only members active in the organization for the amount of the effec- 
tive working budget in 1956 and subsequent years, and invited inactive mem- 
bers to resume their participation “at the earliest date”. The Assembly also 
resolved that the scale of assessments for 1954 should be applied to 1955, ex- 
cept that the minimum should be 0.04 percent instead of the current five units, 
with the assessment of Nepal as the minimum. The Director-General was au- 
thorized, when circulating to members the program and budget estimates for 
1956, to include the scale of assessments which would be applied and the 
amount of individual contributions which would be called for.’ A request was 
made to all members in arrears of their assessed contributions to liquidate such 
arrears during 1954; such members were reminded that in accordance with 
Article 7 of the Constitution of WHO, the Assembly might under certain cir- 
cumstances suspend the right of vote of members in arrears of payment.” The 
Assembly approved the financial report and accounts for 1953, as presented by 
the external auditor and by the Director-General, and the establishment of an 
Executive Board special fund by the transfer of $100,000 from the Assembly 
Suspense Account.” 

A number of technical and program matters were considered by the Assem- 
bly. The general program of work for the period 1953-1956 was reviewed and 
approved, with a request to the Executive Board to continue to keep the matter 
under review, and to consider the effect of continuing projects on the planning 
of detailed annual programs.” Having considered the report of the Committee 
on Program and Budget on modifications in the program for 1954, the As- 
sembly approved the action taken by the Executive Board and the Director- 
General in arranging for the use of resources in a manner calculated to produce 
the minimum disruption of the program for 1954, noted the grant of $185,000 
against future earmarkings and allocations to the organization in 1954 from 
technical assistance funds, and approved the modifications effected in the pro- 
gram for 1954 as reported by the Director-General. Since the funds to be re- 
ceived for technical assistance for 1955 were uncertain, and the budget for that 
year was to be $811,100 less than the Director-General had requested, certain 
revisions were made necessary in the program for 1955. The Assembly 1) de- 
cided that the reduction of $811,100 should take place in Appropriation Section 
5 (advisory services); and 2) requested the Director-General to defer imple- 
mentation of new projects under the regular budget, to retransfer to technical 
assistance funds those projects which, in 1954, were being financed from regu- 
lar funds, to concentrate on priority I projects, and in future years to develop 
the technical assistance and the regular programs separately in so far as prac- 
ticable. Having considered a report on legislative developments in the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, the Assembly resolved to 


8 Document A7/VR/7, p 27. ™ Document A7/VR/6, p. 22-23. 


* Document A7/VR/8, p. 5. ® [bid., p. 16. 
® Document A7/VR/9, p. 11. 
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defer consideration of amendments to the basic resolution on technical assist. 
ance 222(IX) of the Economic and Social Council until developments had 
taken a more definite form, and requested the Executive Board at its fifteenth 
session to re-examine the question in accordance with a report to be submitted 





to it by the Director-General.” In regard to sanitary regulations, the Assembly | 


1) adopted the report of the working party which had been established to deal | 


with the first report of the committee on international quarantine“ and the sec. | 


ond report of the expert committee on yellow fever;” 2) resolved that no 
amendments to the provisions of the international sanitary regulations should 


be made at that time; and 3) requested the Director-General to take the action | 
necessary to enable the eighth Assembly to consider a revision of the yellow | 
fever provisions of the International Sanitary Regulations, and to prepare an | 


up-to-date statement showing the position of countries and territories under 
the International Sanitary Regulations for submission to each World Health 
Assembly.” The study made by the Executive Board” of the problem of small- 
pox control was reviewed, and the Assembly requested the Director-General 
to continue studies along these lines, to assist member countries in so far as 
possible in their smallpox control programs, and to report to the eighth Assem- 
bly on progress. Recommendations were also adopted by the Assembly bearing 
on international non-proprietary names for drugs, exercise by WHO of functions 
conferred by conventions on addiction-producing drugs, and the interpretation 
of “convertible substances” in the 1931 convention on narcotic drugs;” on the 


research activities, direct and indirect, of WHO;” and on the study of program | 
} progr 


analysis and evaluation under the aegis of the Executive Board.” The Assem- 
bly commended the report of the technical discussions on public health prob- 
lems in rural areas, which were held concurrently with the Assembly.” 


A series of recommendations pertaining to the administration of WHO were | 


considered by the Assembly. Upon the application by the United Kingdom 
and recommendation by the Committee on Administration, Finance, and Legal 
Matters, the Assembly voted to admit the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land as an associate member of WHO.” A proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of WHO, under the terms of which membership on the Executive Board 
would have been increased from 18 to 24, failed to receive the necessary two- 
thirds majority in the Committee on Administration, Finance, and Legal Matters, 
and so was not considered by the Assembly.” Burma, Chile, France, Japan, 
Saudi Arabia and the Union of South Africa were elected as members entitled 
to designate a person to serve on the Executive Board.” The situation in the 


Regional Committee for the Eastern Mediterranean was discussed by the As- | 


sembly, which expressed its regret that the two subcommittees, which had been 


13 Document A7/VR/10, p. 9-12. ” Document A7/VR/10, p. 13. 

% Document WHO/IQ/13. » Document A7/VR/6, p. 20. 

* Document WHO/YF/25 Rev. 1. 21 Document A7/VR/9, p. 19-25. 

% Document A7/VR/10, p. 37, 69. 22 Document A7/VR/6, p. 24. 

% World Health Organization, Official Rec- 23 Document A7/AFL/36, p. 3. 
ords ..., No. 52, p. 2. * Document A7/VR/6, p. 15. 


18 Document A7/VR/6, p. 17-20. 
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established in this region in the absence of meetings of the committee as a 
whole, had not been able to meet in 1953, and which further decided that for 
the immediate future the subcommittees should operate under an agreement 
whereby each member state of the region would be seated in one or the other 
of the two subcommittees, and the same agenda, prepared by the Regional 
Director and covering the whole region, would be considered by both.” With 
the recommendation of the Executive Board that further study of the problem 
was mandatory, the Assembly decided to make no change in the rights and obli- 
gations of associate members in regional committees, and to request the Execu- 
tive Board to give further attention to the question.” The Assembly passed 
the following resolutions on the matter of coordination with other international 
organizations: it noted the report of the Director-General on decisions of the 
United Nations General Assembly at its eighth session and the Economic and 
Social Council at its sixteenth session which related to the activities of WHO;* 
it extended the agreement with the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East until June 30, 1955;* and it expressed 
gratitude to UNICEF for the close cooperation and active support which WHO 
had received from UNICEF, and requested the Director-General to include in 
future programs for joint UNICEF/WHO activities only projects for which he 
was sure that the technical personnel engaged by WHO could be remunerated. 
The Assembly, having considered the revised Rules of Procedure proposed by 
the Executive Board at its thirteenth session, noted that additional changes had 
been proposed, and requested the Director-General to transmit the revised 
rules to members and associate members with an invitation to submit their views 
and suggestions to the fifteenth meeting of the Executive Board, which would, 
in turn, prepare a report for the eighth Assembly. Spanish was adopted as an 
official language of WHO by the Assembly. The Palais des Nations in Geneva 
was accepted with satisfaction as the new permanent headquarters for the or- 
ganization,” and the Assembly decided, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Executive Board, to accept the invitation of Mexico to hold the eighth 
Assembly there in 1955, as well as the immediately subsequent session of the 
Executive Board.” 


Technical Activities 


A symposium was held under WHO auspices in Rome in October 1953 to 
discuss the control of insect vectors of disease. The conference concluded that 
international coordination of research and development in this field was highly 
important, and suggested that the collection of data on test methods for detec- 
tion of resistance to insecticides, the stimulation of research on insecticides, and 
“action designed to secure worldwide recognition of the significance of the 


% Document A7/VR/10, p. 20. * Document A7/VR/10, p. 4, 29, 16, and 
* Document A7/VR/9, p. 13. 19. 
* Document A7/VR/10, p. 15. *® Document A7/VR/9, p. 10. 


* Document A7/VR/6, p. 20. 
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resistance problem” should be the goals of such an international program." 
Other meetings held included a two-week seminar for water-works operators in 
New Delhi in December 1953, as a joint project of WHO and the Ministry of 
Health of India.” 

Reports of meetings of five WHO expert committees were published in April; 





these covered the meeting of a joint expert committee convened at Geneva from | 


February 16 to 21, 1953, by WHO, the United Nations, the International Labor 
Organization, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, to study the problem of the mentally subnormal child;” the third 
session of the Expert Committee on Environmental Sanitation, held in Geneva 
from July 27 to 31, 1953;™ the first session of the Expert Committee on Rheu- 
matic Diseases, held from August 31 to September 4, 1953, in Geneva;” the 
first session of the Expert Committee on Poliomyelitis, held in Rome from Sep- 
tember 14 to 19, 1953;” and the second session of the Expert Committee on 
Rabies, held in Rome from September 14 to 19, 1953." In June, reports of 
meetings of three expert committees were published: the fifth session of the 
Expert Committee on Malaria, held in Istanbul from September 7 to 12, 1953;* 


Se 


the second session of the Expert Committee on Public Health Administration, | 


held from September 21 to 26 in Geneva;” and the seventh session of the Expert 
Committee on Biological Standardization, held in Geneva from October 26 to 
31, 1953.“ Other activities of WHO in the period under review included the 
appointment, in February 1954, of Dr. J. F. C. Cambournac, of Portugal, as 
the new regional director for Africa.“ 


31 Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- % Tbid., No. 81. 
tion, VIII, p. 129-135. 37 [bid., No. 82. 
%2 Tbid., p. 154. 88 Thid., No. 80. 
33WHO Technical Report Series 1954, % Tbid., No. 83. 
No. 75. * Ibid., No. 86. 
% Tbid., No. 77. ‘1 Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 


% Ibid., No. 78. tion, VIII, p. 154. 
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III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ANZUS PACIFIC SECURITY PACT 


The ANZUS Council held its second meeting in Washington, D.C., on Sep- 
tember 9 and 10, 1953." While the first meeting of the Council had been de- 
voted largely to organizational matters, the second meeting provided an 
opportunity for the foreign ministers of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
States to review the developments of the past year and to discuss common prob- 
lems in the Pacific area. Prior to the opening of the meeting, there had been 
speculation in the press about the possibility of providing some form of asso- 
ciate membership in ANZUS for other countries — particularly the United King- 
dom — and other international organizations.* The United Kingdom was re- 

rtedly dissatisfied with its exclusion from the organization; Prime Minister 
Churchill had been quoted as telling the House of Commons on June 17 that 
he “did not like the Anzus Pact at all” and that he hoped that “perhaps larger 
and wider arrangements could be made which would be more satisfactory than 
those now in force”.* According to the communique issued at the close of the 
meeting, however, the ministers “unanimously concluded . . . that to attempt 
to enlarge its membership would not contribute directly and materially” to the 
strengthening and defense of the ANZUS area. The communique pointed out 
that ANZUS was one of a number of arrangements for the furtherance of the 
security of the nations of the area; specifically the communique mentioned the 
mutual security pacts between the United States and the Philippines and 
Japan, United States defense understandings with the government of China 
on Formosa and the relationship of Australia and New Zealand with the other 
Commonwealth nations. Together, the communique noted, these arrangements 
“constitute . . . a solemn warning to any potential aggressor and represent the 
growing foundation for lasting peace in the Pacific”. 

The ministers affirmed the defensive nature of the ANZUS alliance and ex- 
pressed their determination to play their full part in the maintenance of peace 
and security in the Pacific. However, they took no decisions and reached no 
agreements directly affecting the interests of the other nations of the free world 
but rather “discussed in considerable detail the general world situation with 
specific reference to areas under threat from Communist imperialism”. Specific- 
ally, the communique noted that the ministers had exchanged views on the 
situations in Korea and Indochina. 

A final subject of discussion, according to the communique, was the report of 

1 For information on the establishment of the 2 New York Times, August 28, 1953. 


organization and the first meeting of the Coun- * Chronology of International Events and 
4 see International Organization, VI, p. 656—- Documents, IX, p. 361. 
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the military representatives who had met in Hawaii just prior to the opening of 
the Council meeting. Progress was noted with satisfaction by the ministers 


who stressed the importance of continued close cooperation in this field.‘ 


ARAB LEAGUE 
Council | 

The 19th session of the Council of the Arab League met in Cairo on Septen. | 
ber 7, 1953.’ It was announced that delegations at the United Nations of | 
member states, in concert with delegations of Asian and African countries, would I 
continue efforts to bring the Moroccan and Tunisian complaints before the Gen. | 
eral Assembly. The Council expressed the hope that the General Assembly 
could “persuade France to respond to the legal aspirations of Morocco and 
Tunisia” and thus enable the Arab League to avoid “taking certain measures 
which Arab public opinion is insisting on”. The Council added that the mem- 
ber states did not recognize “the illegal conditions imposed by the French av- 
thorities in Morocco”. The Council endorsed agreements signed by Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan for the exchange of agricultural and animal 
products without customs duties, for the exchange of industrial products at 


favorable rates, and for the transfer and investment of capital between Arab | 


countries. It was also reported that the Council had agreed to a suggestion of 
the Jordanian government that members of the Arab League help finance the 
Jordan National Guard with a sum of £1 million, one-half from League funds 


and the other from subscriptions from members on the basis of their contribu- | 


tions to the League. A further request from Jordan for £2 million to raise living 
standards in villages bordering Israel and for £0.5 million for reconstruction in 
Jerusalem and reclamation of agricultural lands was reported to be under con- 
sideration.” 





The Council held its 20th session in Cairo from January 8, 1954, with an 
agenda which included such items as proposals for modification of the Arab 


League Pact, the invitation of the United Nations Secretary-General to Jordan 


for direct talks with Israel, the Anglo-Egyptian Suez dispute, and the proposed 
alliance of Turkey, Iraq and Pakistan. Among the decisions reached during 
the meeting were the following: 1) endorsement of Egyptian efforts against the 
United Kingdom; 2) approval of a new proposal for development of the River 
Jordan as an alternative to the proposals of Mr. Eric Johnston (which had pre- 
sumed the participation of Israel); 3) sending of a mission to Yemen to assure 


Arab League support of the Imam in his dispute with the United Kingdom; 4) | 
announcement that the Arab League members did not recognize the French- | 





appointed Sultan of Morocco but continued to support Sidi Mohammed Ben | 
Yussuf whom the French had deposed; 5) sending of goodwill missions to | 


* Department of State Press Release 491, 2 Chronology of International Events and 
September 10, 1953. Documents, IX, p. 552; Middle Eastern Affairs, 
1 For information on the 18th session of the IV, p. 345; The Times (London), September 
Council, see International Organization, VII, 8, 1953. 
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Spain, the Vatican and Asian countries; and 6) recommendation that League 
members strengthen diplomatic missions in Asian countries, exchange political 
missions with them and develop cultural and economic relations with them and 
that a similar policy be adopted toward Latin American countries.’ 

At its 21st session, which ended on April 6, 1954, the Council announced that 
member governments would “stand together in resisting any aggression directed 
against them”. Members governments were urged to make diplomatic repre- 
sentations to the United States against continued assistance to Israel which, 
the Council charged, made possible attacks by Israel against Arabs. The Coun- 
cil urged the Aden Protectorate territories to refuse to commit themselves to 
any plan contradictory to their national spirit or which might separate them 
from their Arab colleagues. The Council also submitted the plan for the devel- 
ment of the River Jordan to governments for study.‘ 


Political Committee 

Among the items on the agenda of the meeting of the Political Committee of 
the Arab League which opened in Cairo on September 2, 1953, were the follow- 
ing: 1) nominations to the United Nations Security Council, Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and Economic and Social Council; 2) the Tunisian, Moroccan and Algerian 
questions; 3) the Anglo-Libyan treaty; and 4) the Palestine question, Arab 
refugees, and the internationalization of Jerusalem.’ 

In a meeting in Amman which opened October 24, 1953, the Political Com- 
mittee studied reports of Jordan on the political, military, and economic situa- 
tion in that country. According to Lebanese spokesmen, the committee 
approved in principle Lebanese proposals for joint Arab defense plans to com- 
bat any future Israel attack.° 

At the request of Jordan, the Political Committee met in Beirut on December 
28, 1953, to consider a draft Jordanian reply to a request from Israel, made 
through the United Nations Secretary-General, for direct talks on frontier prob- 
lems. According to press information, the committee approved Jordan’s deci- 
sion to reject the request.’ 

At a further meeting of the committee in Cairo in January 1954, a proposal 
submitted by Iraq for gradual federation of the Arab states was circulated to 
member governments for study. At this meeting, the committee also announced 
the support of the Arab League for Spain in its dispute with France in Morocco 
and in its dispute with the United Kingdom over Gibraltar.* 


Other Matters 


From August 25 to September 4, 1953, the chiefs-of-staff of all Arab League 
members but Libya met in Cairo to consider recommendations to the Arab De- 


Chronology . . . , cited above, X, p. 38, ' Ibid., December 30, 1953; Ch 
66; Middle Eastern Affairs, V, p. 36-37; New . . +, Cited above, p. 2; Middle Eastern Affairs, 
York Times, January 12, 1954. V, p. 36. 
*Chronology . . . , cited above, p. 224. ® Chronology . . . , cited above, p. 66; 
5 Middle Eastern Affairs, IV, p. 345. Middle Eastern Affairs, V, p. 37. 


*The Times (London), October 24, 1953; 
ibid., October 28, 1953. 
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fense Council for implementation of the Arab collective security pact. Accord. 
ing to press reports, the meeting considered such suggestions as formation of a 
joint command, integration of units of the respective armies, standardization of 
weapons and equipment and general military training.” The Arab Defense 
Council met from September 4 to 9, 1953, in Cairo, and appointed a committee 
to formulate rules of procedure for the council’s work. In a communique issued 
at the close of the meeting, the council reported that it had adopted “a number 


of resolutions toward unifying the efforts of the Arab States in defense and main. | 





tenance of peace and security” in the Arab world.” On January 11, 1954, the | 


Arab Defense Council approved plans for supplying Jordan with arms for use 


_— 


against “Israeli aggression”. The council also approved a project for a joint | 


defense fund to finance military operations.” The chiefs-of-staff of the Arab 
League members ended a three-day conference in Cairo on May 10, 1954, and 


were reported to have recommended measures for military and financial co- 


operation against the threat of aggression by Israel.” 


The ministers of finance of the members of the Arab League met in Beirut 


on August 22, 1953, and in Cairo on December 5, 1953, to discuss the economic 
and financial situation and methods of assuring closer cooperation.” 

In August 1953 it was announced that the Arab League Secretariat had sent 
to all member governments for ratification a draft agreement on current pay- 
ments and capital movements. Under the agreement, each member country 
would endeavor to facilitate payments to other Arab countries in settling ac- 
counts. The agreement was to enter into force one month after being ratified 
by three countries.“ 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
Council 


The twelfth session of the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was held in Paris, December 14 to 16, 1953, under the chairmanship of French 
Foreign Minister Bidault.’ Prior to the opening of the Council session, the 





permanent representatives of the NATO members and the Military Committee | 
held a series of meetings in Paris preparing the annual review of the military | 


situation of NATO and estimates and recommendations for future action. Ac- 
cording to information appearing in the press, the military experts of NATO 
did not emphasize in this report, as they had done in the past, the need or 
desirability of numerical increases in NATO armed forces; instead, they were 
reported to emphasize the need for improving the quality, maintenance, and 


® Chronology . . . , cited above, IX, p. 520; 4 International Financial News Survey, VI, 
Middle Eastern Affairs, IV, p. 345; The Times p. 57. 
(London), August 26, 1953. 1For information on the eleventh session of | 
1 Chronology . . . , cited above, p. 552-553; the NATO Council, see International Organiza- 
Middle Eastern Affairs, IV, p. 345. tion, VII, p. 434; for information on develop- 
4 Chronology .. . , cited above, X, p. 38. ments since the eleventh session, see ‘bid. 
® Tbid., p. 304. p-. 609-611. 


18 Middle Eastern Affairs, IV, p. 345; sbid., 
V, p. 36. 
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supplies of existing forces.’ At a press conference on December 11, Admiral 
Qvistgaard (Denmark), Chairman of the Military Committee, said that the 
committee was “satisfied” with the military progress of NATO in 1953 and 
that force goals set at the April 1953 meeting of the NATO Council had been 
“substantially achieved”. The Committee shared the view, however, of the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Forces, Europe (SACEUR, Gruenther) that the 
Supreme Command (SCAP) was deficient in airpower. In analyzing current 
Soviet strength, Admiral Qvistgaard said that the Committee saw no sign of a 
slackening of Soviet strength. Studies on the effect of atomic weapons on 
NATO defense plans were not yet completed, the Admiral continued. He 
added that it was the view of the Committee that NATO had nearly reached 
a state of preparedness which represented what most countries considered their 
maximum effort.’ 

In the communique issued at the close of the session, the Council endorsed 
most of the conclusions reported by Admiral Qvistgaard. Notable progress 
was seen in the development of the effectiveness of NATO forces; large quanti- 
ties of new equipment had been provided, making possible the building up of 
new support units. The communique stated that goals established for 1953 had 
been completely met for the land forces and met to a substantial extent for the 
naval and air forces. 

On the basis of recommendations made in the annual review, the Council 
adopted “firm force goals” for 1954, “provisional goals” for 1955, and “planning 
goals” for 1956. The “firm force goals” agreed upon for 1954 envisaged some 
numerical increase in NATO forces and “a very substantial improvement in 
their quality and effectiveness”.* According to information revealed in a press 
interview by Robert Barnes, assistant to Secretary-General Ismay, NATO 
would, in 1954, make a 5 percent increase in “major army units”, a 15 percent 
increase in naval units, and a 25 percent increase in “major air units”. Mr. 
Barnes estimated that at the end of 1953, SACEUR would have about 95 divi- 
sions immediately available in the event of attack or available within 30 days.’ 

Another question considered by the Council was the status of ratification of 
the European Defense Community Treaty. Secretary of State Dulles told 
the Council that unless EDC were ratified “soon”, the United States would have 
to make “an agonizing reappraisal” of its basic policies. Questioned in a later 
press interview about his statement, the Secretary said that the United States 
would cooperate with Europe “so long as the policies of Europe are sane, sen- 
sible policies”. “Reappraisal”, he was reported to have said, did not imply 
that his government would renounce its obligations under NATO but rather 
that it would be forced to reconsider ways of implementing the treaty, such as 
a redisposing of United States forces in Europe. The Secretary continued that 
the United States was not interested in EDC solely as a means of getting 
German divisions, but as a means of making it impossible for European coun- 

? The Times (London), December 10, 1953. 5 Ibid., December 16, 1953. 


3 Ibid., December 12, 1953. * For further information on the EDC treaty, 
*New York Times, December 17, 1953. see below, p. 409. 
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tries to commit suicide; if the European NATO members insisted upon suicide, 
he added, they must do it alone. He warned that if EDC were to be created, 
it must be done soon for “separatist forces” were arising in all EDC countries 
and, if given too much time, might overthrow the forces working for unity, 
French Foreign Minister Bidault told the Council that, without “suitable 
counterweights and guarantors” within NATO, many people might be tempted 
to abandon EDC “and seek shelter in the framework left to us by the past”. 
Foreign Minister Pella of Italy informed the Council that it would be very 
difficult for Italy to ratify the EDC treaty “while certain frontier questions 
remain unsettled”.’ 

The Council’s final communique reemphasized the view expressed at past 
meetings that, “within the continuously developing framework of the Atlantic 
community”, EDC, including a German contribution, remained “an essential 
objective for the reinforcement of the defensive strength of the alliance”.* 

The Secretary-General (Ismay) reported to the Council that during 1953 
considerable progress had been made in the organization’s infrastructure pro- 
gram; of the projected 160 airfields, 100 would have major operating facilities 
at the end of the year and 20 would have usable runways. He also reported 
that a $2 billion correlated production program was in operation. Lord Ismay, 
however, criticized the lack of solidarity in implementing individual defense 
programs.” 

The Council’s final communique expressed satisfaction with the Secretary- 
General's report and agreed with his recommendation that national planning 
for civilian defense should parallel progress achieved by NATO in the military 
field.” 

During the Council meeting, Secretary Dulles stated that the United States 
executive was prepared to seek amendments to United States laws to permit 
the sharing of information on atomic and other top-secret weapons with other 
NATO members.” The Council noted this development with satisfaction.” 

In a general consideration of the international political situation, the Council 
concluded that there was no evidence of any change in the ultimate objectives 
of the Soviet Union and that it remained a principal Soviet aim “to bring about 
the disintegration of the Atlantic alliance”. At the same time, recognizing that 
the policy of NATO was to seek solutions to problems by peaceful means, the 
Council welcomed efforts by the United States, United Kingdom and France 
to bring about an early meeting of the four foreign ministers in Berlin. Warm 
endorsement was also given the proposals, which the President of the United 
States had placed before the United Nations, for developing and expediting 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

While the Council concluded that there was little immediate likelihood of 
aggression against NATO, the threat to the western world remained and NATO 


™ The Times (London), December 15, 1953. 1” New York Times, December 17, 1953. 
8 New York Times, December 17, 1953. 11 [bid., December 16, 1953. 
® Thbid., December 15, 1953; The Times 12 Thid., December 17, 1953. 


(London), December 14, 1953. 
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members must be prepared to face a continuance of this threat over a long 

iod. The long-term defense system which NATO now envisaged raised 
important military and financial problems. The Council invited the Military 
Committee to continue its re-assessment of the most effective pattern of military 
forces, both active and reserve, and to continue to give due regard to the effect 
of new weapons. The Council announced its intention to give continuing 
review to this problem and to the “very considerable financial effort still re- 
quired to continue the present build-up, to maintain NATO forces at an ade- 
quate level of readiness and to replace obsolete weapons”.” 

During its twelfth session, the Council also announced that the United King- 
dom, France, United States, Canada, and Belgium had agreed to manufacture 
and use the 30 caliber rimless cartridge for small arms.” 

The foreign ministers of the NATO countries held a one-day Council session 
on April 23, 1954, preliminary to the opening of the Geneva Conference on 
Indochina and Korea. The meeting was primarily devoted to an exchange of 
political views and consideration of possible Soviet intentions. The Standing 
Group prepared for the ministers a special report on recent increases in Soviet 
military strength. It was reported in the press that Soviet armed strength had 
reached the point where the Soviet Union and other European people’s democ- 
racies could mobilize 400 divisions within 30 days and had an “incredible” 
stock-pile of weapons. It was also reported that the Soviet Union had made 
no change in tactics or organization of its military forces as a result of the de- 
velopment of atomic and hydrogen weapons. The press also reported that the 
NATO command had informed the Council that it had adopted in principle 
a “new approach” to continental defense in the light of tactical and strategical 
implications of the hydrogen bomb.” According to the communique issued 
at the close of the meeting, the Council welcomed the ratifications of EDC 
which had occurred since its December meeting and the steps which the United 
States and United Kingdom had taken toward cooperation with EDC. With 
regard to the recent declarations by the Soviet Union of a restoration of sover- 
eignty to their zone of Germany, the Council expressed approval that NATO 
members have no intention of recognizing the sovereignty of the “so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic” or of treating the German authorities there as a 
government. The Council adopted a resolution designed to develop further 
the habit of political consultation in the Council; specifically, the resolution 
recommended 1) that member governments bear constantly in mind the desir- 
ability of bringing to the attention of the Council information on international 
political developments of concern to other NATO members or to the organiza- 
tion as a whole and 2) that the Council in permanent session consider from 
time to time what specific subject might be suitable for political consultation 
at one of its subsequent sessions when its members would be in a position to 
express the views of their governments on that subject. The communique 


8 Ibid. 15 Thid., April 22, 1954; ibid., April 25, 1954. 
4 Tbid., December 16, 1953. 
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concluded with a tribute to the gallantry of French Union forces in Indochina 
and an expression of hope that the Geneva Conference would have positive 
results.” 

Unconfirmed press reports indicated that the Council had agreed to reassem- 
ble for an emergency meeting if the EDC treaty were not ratified in the summer 
of 1954.” 


Commands and Headquarters 


During the period reviewed, Admiral Jerauld Wright (United States) as- 
sumed the position of Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, succeeding 
Admiral Lynde McCormick.” Sir John Edelsten (United Kingdom) was to be 
succeeded as Allied Commander in Chief for the English Channel and southern 
North Sea in September 1954 by Admiral Sir George Creasy.” 

It was revealed in April 1954, that the French Government had offered 
NATO a site for the permanent headquarters of the organization at Porte 
Dauphine on the edge of the Bois de Bologne.” Headquarters of the Allied 
Forces, Southern Europe, command were moved from Naples to near-by Bag- 
noli and NATO headquarters in Norway were established in permanent build- 
ings in Kolsaas, near Oslo.” 

A statement made by Marshal Juin, Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, 
Central Europe, advocating that governments seek “alternatives” to EDC, led 
the French government to relieve him of his commands in the French army.” 
Marshal Juin, however, retained his position in the NATO command structure. 
The permanent NATO representatives on the Council rebuked the Marshal for 
his statement and, on April 5, unanimously approved a resolution expressing 
“profound regret” at the statement which “was contrary to explicit and repeated 
declamations of policy issued by the Council under whose authority all NATO 
commanders hold their appointments”.” Despite persistent press rumors of 
the impending resignation or dismissal of Marshal Juin, NATO announced on 
May 5 that he would retain his NATO post and “will do nothing that might be 
contrary to the policies and desires of NATO”; so far as NATO was concerned, 
the incident was closed.” 


Infrastructure Program 


During December 1953, Secretary-General Ismay reported that the con- 
struction costs of NATO airfields, communications systems, and other elements 
of the infrastructure program had been nearly 50 percent higher during 1953 
than had been planned. The second phase of the program, supposed to cost 
$221 million, had actually cost $341 million; the third phase, now being com- 


16 Department of State, Bulletin, XXX, p. 670. 1 Ibid., April 6, 1954; The Times (London), 
17 New York Times, April 25, 1954. June 1, 1954. 

18 Thid., April 13, 1954. 2 New York Times, March 28, 1954; The 
19 Ibid., April 10, 1954. Times (London), April 2, 1954. 

* Tbid., April 24, 1954. % New York Times, April 7, 1954. 


* Ibid., May 6, 1954. 
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china pleted, was estimated to cost $425 million but would actually cost around 
sitive $510 million.” In January 1954, it was revealed that NATO had agreed to 

construct two new pipelines from French ports to serve airfields in northwestern 
ssem- Europe. The project, involving about 1,920 miles of pipe of from 4 to 10 
mmer inches in diameter, was expected to cost about $100 million and to be com- 
pleted in 1955.” A £60 million program of construction of specialized training 
facilities in six European NATO countries was announced by SHAPE on Janu- 
ary 19." Turkish sources were reported as saying that about £50 million NATO 
| infrastructure funds had been allotted to that country of which the Turkish 





) Pr: } gontribution would be about £6 million; the funds were to be used to construct 
; ke eleven airports, three oil pipelines, five naval bases, and radar systems.” 
: On January 27, NATO announced that approximately $252 million had been 


mee: appropriated for the 1954 infrastructure program, nearly half of which was to 
be used to complete the jet fuel pipelines and fuel storage system.” 





fered 
pers | Other Matters 
Bag- During the Berlin meeting of the foreign ministers of the United States, 


uild- United Kingdom, France and Soviet Union, January 25 to February 18, 1954, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov proposed a fifty year European collective 
rces, security treaty which envisaged a neutralized Germany.” United States Secre- 
, led tary of State Dulles rejected the proposal (as did Foreign Secretaries Eden and 
my.” Bidault) which he felt was designed to liquidate NATO, prohibit EDC, and 
ture. exclude the United States from Europe.” 

] for On March 31, in notes to the United States, United Kingdom and France, 
sing the Soviet Union made a further proposal for a general European security treaty 
ated in which the United States would join and added that, in return, the Soviet 
‘TO Union would be prepared to examine the question of its joining NATO. The 
s of proposal was rejected almost immediately by the three western countries and, 
Jon | on May 7, following consultations among the permanent representatives of 
t be f NATO countries to the Council, similar notes were sent from the three govern- 
ned, | ments formally rejecting the proposal, defending the defensive nature of the 
_ North Atlantic Treaty, and charging that present international tensions were 
the result of Soviet, not western, policies.” 

The NATO Secretariat revealed in December 1953, that the nations of the 
organization would have spent $65.5 billion on defense in 1953 and were 
con- | planning to spend more in 1954. Of this amount, nearly 10 percent above the 
ents 1952 figure, the United States had spent about $52 billion, and Canada, $2.1 
953 | billion.” 





o- In October 1953, it was announced that, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
om- 
New York Times, December 16, 1953. partment of State Publication 5399, p. 231-232. 
lon), * Tbid., January 9, 1954. *1 For the text of Mr. Dulles’ statement, see 
™ The Times (London), January 20, 1954. ibid., p. 162-164. 
The 8 Tbid., February 26, 1954. New York Times, April 1, 1954; #bid., 
* Ibid., January 28, 1954; New York Times, April 2, 1954; ibid., May 8, 1954; The Times 
January 28, 1954. (London), April 5, 1954; ibid., April 8, 1954. 


” For the text of the Soviet proposal, see De- %3 New York Times, December 16, 1953. 
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1953, more than $1,596 million had been made available by the United States 
to European NATO members in off-shore procurement contracts. Approxi- 
mately $693,435,000 had been spent in France, about $381,211,000 in the 
United Kingdom, and $240,996,000 in Italy.” 

On May 12, 1954, the third annual conference of senior medical officers of 
NATO countries ended at SHAPE; the conference had dealt primarily with 
treatment of atomic casualties.” 

Certain extraterritorial privileges of SHAPE were defined in an agreement 
signed with France on December 25, 1953. “General officers holding inter. 


Allied positions of high responsibility” were extended diplomatic privileges, 


provided they were not French.” 


Developments in Related Regions 


According to information published in the press, the governments of Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia desired to extend their treaty of friendship and co- 
operation” into a formal military alliance. It was reported that the alliance 
would provide that an attack on any of the three governments from “an area 
of common interest” — presumably Bulgaria which borders on all three — would 
be considered an attack on all. A difference of opinion was reported to exist 
between Turkey and Greece, on the one hand, and the United States, United 
Kingdom, France, and Italy, on the other, over the relationship of the proposed 
alliance to NATO. The western powers were said to feel that, since in fact 
such a commitment by Greece and Turkey would extend the obligations of all 
other NATO members, prior agreement of all NATO members should be ob- 
tained. Both Greece and Turkey denied this interpretation of their NATO 
obligations and of the proposed alliance. In June 1954, it was reported that 
the foreign ministers of the three Balkan governments were going to meet in 
Belgrade, July 7 to 15, to conclude the drafting of the proposed treaty, even 
if it were not to be signed at that time.* 

Turkey was also reported to be negotiating with Pakistan and possibly Iraq 
for further mutual defense treaties which, according to the interpretations of 
press commentators, would effectively extend the NATO system across the 
near and middle east.” 

The conclusion of three treaties between the United States and Spain was 
reported on September 26, 1953. The agreements provided for the construc- 
tion and use of military facilities in Spain by the United States and economic 
assistance and military end-item assistance from the United States to Spain." 














*% Chronology of International Events and June 3, 1954; The Times (London), May 18, 


Documents, IX, p. 656. 1954. 
% The Times (London), May 13, 1954. * The Times (London), February 18, 1954; 
% New York Times, December 26, 1953. New York Times, June 3, 1954. 
* For previous information on this treaty, see “ Department of State, Bulletin, XXIX, p. 
International Organization, VII, p. 440, 611. 435; texts of the treaties appear in ibid, 


% New York Times, December 22, 1958; p. 436-442. 
ibid., May 2, 1954; ibid., May 18, 1954; ibid., 
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| States | furopean Defense Community Treaty 

, “a In the first four months of 1954, four signatories of the EDC treaty either 
: deposited instruments of ratification or completed parliamentary action on rati- 

fication; the instrument of ratification of the German Federal Republic was 

cers deposited on March 31 and the parliaments of Netherlands, Belgium and 

y wi Luxembourg ratified the treaty on January 20, March 12, and April 7, respec- 











tively. 
Pomneat Stns discussions among the United States, United Kingdom, and French 
| High Commissioners for Germany a difference of opinion developed over ap- 
ileges, | proving amendments to the Bonn Constitution to permit the German Federal 
Republic to join EDC and raise an army. The French High Commissioner 
wanted to place two conditions on the approval: 1) that the proposed amend- 
ment not become effective until EDC had entered into force and 2) that the 
‘reece, | protocols which representatives of the EDC powers had concluded in March 
id co. | 1953" be signed by the six foreign ministers and ratified by the several par- 
liance {| jliaments. The other High Commissioners were willing to accept the first 
1 area | condition but opposed the second, feeling that it would indefinitely delay rati- 
would | fication of the treaty. Eventually, the French High Commissioner withdrew 
) exist | his second condition.* 
Inited On April 14, 1954, the text of a new agreement between the United Kingdom 
posed and the signatories of EDC was made public. In addition to providing ma- 
n fact} Chinery for consultation between EDC and the United Kingdom, the treaty 


of all] | Pledged the parties to take effective measures to ensure cooperation between 
their respective armed forces placed under the command of SACEUR with the 








“al ultimate aim of enabling the forces of EDC and the United Kingdom to operate 
| that | together. Specific provision was made for the inclusion of units of the Royal 
set in Air Force within EDC formations.“ 
eves In a letter to the Premiers of the six EDC countries on April 16, the President 
of the United States said that his government would conform its actions under 
‘Traq | NATO to the following policies and undertakings: 1) the United States would 
_ continue to maintain in Europe, including Germany, such armed forces as 
: might be necessary and appropriate for as long as a threat to the area existed; 


2) the United States would consult with NATO and EDC on questions of 
ois mutual concern, including the level of forces to be placed at the command of 

SACEUR by itself, other NATO members and EDC; 3) the United States 
would encourage the closest possible integration between EDC forces and all 
NATO forces; 4) the United States would continue to seek means of extending 
to the Atlantic community increased security by sharing information on military 
| use of new weapons; 5) the United States would regard any action from what- 
y 18 | ever quarter which threatened the integrity or unity of EDC as a threat to the 
1954; security of the United States and would consult with other NATO members 
_ under the terms of Article 4 of the NATO treaty; and 6) the United States 


omic 
ain. 








“ For previous information on EDC, see In- * New York Times, March 25, 1954; ibid., 


ternational Organization, VII, p. 441. March 26, 1954. 
“See ibid., p. 441. * Ibid., April 15, 1954. 
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would consider it contrary to its security interests to cease to be a party to 
NATO when there had been established on the continent of Europe “the solid 
core of unity” which EDC would provide.* 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council 


The following summary covers the activities of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States from its 118th meeting on December 3, 1952, through 
its 129th meeting on April 1, 1953.’ 

On January 7, 1953, the Council approved the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee on the budget for the fiscal year 1953-1954: $2,939,030 for the expenses 
of the Pan American Union, $219,524 for the Inter-American Defense Board, 


and $1,377 for repayment of advances from the Working Capital Fund. Of this | 


amount, members would contribute $3,159,941; making allowance for income 
from miscellaneous sources, the budget was $225,782 higher than for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year.” The Council also approved the scale of assessments for 
the coming fiscal year; contributions by members ranged from 66 percent for 
the United States, 8.81 percent for Brazil and 7.42 percent for Argentina to 
0.24 percent each for Costa Rica, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Paraguay.’ The attention of member governments was drawn to a report sub- 
mitted to the Council on March 4, 1953, by the Finance Committee on the 
status of members’ contributions; the report revealed that six countries had 
paid in full their quotas for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, four countries 
had paid in part while eleven had as yet made no payment. Two members still 
owed part of their quotas for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952 while four 
had made no payment on that quota. Three members still owed their quotas 
of the budgets of fiscal years before 1951-1952.‘ 

During the period reviewed, the Council adopted several reports and resolu- 
tions concerning the organization and operation of its committees. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1952, Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the United States, Mexico, the Dominican 
Republic, and Uruguay were appointed to the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations and Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, the United States, 
Haiti, and Honduras were appointed to the Committee on Inter-American 
Conferences." The following states were appointed members of the Finance 
Committee on March 4: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Mex- 
ico, and the United States. Dr. Hector David Castro (El Salvador) was ap- 
pointed Council representative on the Committee of the Leo S. Rowe Pan 





ee 








American Fund according to a decision of January 7, 1953." Acting on the | 


basis of a memorandum submitted by Brazil, the Council on December 5, 1952, 


* Ibid., April 17, 1954. 3 [bid., p. 198. 
1 For information on earlier Council meetings, 4 Ibid., p. 199. 
see International Organization, VII, p. 295-296. 5 Document C-sa-119. 


2 Annals of the Organization of American ® Document C-sa-126-E. 
States, V, p. 187-188. 7 Document C-sa-121. 
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appointed a special committee to study the membership of the General Com- 
mittee with a view to averting the possibility that the General Committee would 
be unable to meet for want of a quorum. The special committee submitted its 
report to the Council on March 4, stating that under the regulations then in 
force, the General Committee could function smoothly. The Council took no 
action on the special committee’s report at that time but rather asked the Com- 
mittee on Regulations of the Council and of the Pan American Union to examine 
Articles 22 and 25 of the Council’s regulations — dealing with the General Com- 
mittee — in order to clarify the functions of the senior representative when he 
was called upon to perform the functions of chairman. On April 1, the Council 
amended Articles 22 and 25 to provide that, in the absence of the chairman, 
the vice-chairman should assume his powers and duties and that, in the absence 
of both the chairman and vice-chairman, the senior member should serve as 
vice-chairman. A further amendment provided that, should a permanent 
vacancy of the office of vice-chairman occur during the second half of the term, 
the senior member was to serve as vice-chairman." 

Several decisions reached by the Council during the period covered in this 
summary concerned the Tenth Inter-American Conference. On January 16, 
1953, the Council approved the report of the Committee on Preparation for 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference on a preliminary list of topics for the 
agenda of the Conference, which included the following: 1) the strengthening 
and effective exercise of democracy; 2) the Inter-American Court of Justice; 
3) the report of the Inter-American Peace Committee; 4) the regimen of 
political asylees, exiles, and refugees; 5) the possibility of stimulating and 
developing the effective exercise of representative democracy; 6) the eco- 
nomic status of working women; and 7) the draft additional protocol to the 
Convention on Duties and Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife.’ Draft 
regulations for the Conference, also prepared by the Committee on Preparation, 
were approved on April 1.” The government of Venezuela informed the Coun- 
cil on April 1 that facilities for holding the Conference would be available any 
time after November 15, 1953; at a meeting of the Committee on Preparation, 
not considered by the Council in the period reviewed, it was recommended 
that the Conference be held during the month of March 1954.” 

On December 17, 1952, the Council approved a draft agreement making the 
Inter-American Indian Institute an Inter-American Specialized Organization; 
the agreement came into force on March 17, 1953, following its signature by 
the Secretary General and the Director of the Institute.” 

Other decisions reached by the Council during this period included a request 
to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council to prepare the agendas of 
the Third Inter-American Statistical Conference, the Fifth Inter-American 
Travel Congress and the Sixth Inter-American Highway Congress, to be held 


S Annals . . . , cited above, p. 116. these preliminary regulations, see Annals... , 
*Document C-sa-123-E; Annals ..., cited cited above, p. 108-114. 
above, p. 107-108. u Annals . . . , cited above, p. 108. 


Document C-sa-129-E. For the text of 2 Tbid., p. 211. 
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in Santiago, Panama City and Caracas, respectively, in 1954;" approval of a 
report on the resolutions of the first meeting of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council which were referred to appropriate inter-American agencies; and a 
decision that the Inter-American Telecommunication Conference should be 
postponed until 1954." On January 26, 1953, the Council approved an agenda 
for second meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists.” 


Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


The Third Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council was held in Caracas from February 9-21, 1953." All the American 
states, in addition to international organizations and non-governmental organi- 
zations, attended the session which elected Dr. Aureliano Otanez (Venezuela) 
chairman. Items on the Council’s agenda were divided among four committees 
—on technical cooperation, social affairs, emergency economic problems, and 
economic policy and development. On the subject of technical assistance, the 
Council approved resolutions to the following effect: 1) recommending the es- 
tablishment of a center for research and training on pasturage; 2) recommend- 
ing the establishment of a training center for the study and control of zoonosis; 
3) recommending that an item on the future status of the OAS Program of 
Technical Assistance be placed on the agenda of the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference; and 4) recommending that governments be asked to report on their 
needs before annual programs of technical assistance were prepared. Among 
the subjects upon which the Council adopted resolutions on the recommenda- 
tion of the Social Committee were the following: housing, the effect of existing 
labor conditions on the economies of Latin American countries, the mechaniza- 
tion of industry as a cause of unemployment, the causes and effects of the rural 
exodus, extension of social services in rural areas, the cooperative movement, 
and unification of the social insurance institutions of each country. The Com- 
mittee on Emergency Economic Problems proposed seven resolutions, which 
the Council approved; the resolutions covered such subjects as freight and in- 
surance rates, emergency transportation, maintenance of the purchasing power 
of monetary reserves, problems of supply and demand of raw materials, com- 
petition between synthetic and natural products, incentive prices designed to 
assure the conservation of non-renewable natural resources, and the functioning 
of the International Materials Conference. The Council also approved resolu- 
tions on financing economic development, human and technical factors needed 
to promote economic development, administrative, legal or technical instru- 
ments for directing economic development, coordination and complementing of 
American economies, trade in raw materials, private foreign investment, terms 
of trade, development of inter-American trade and diversification of production.” 


18 Document C-sa-125-E. the Council, see International Organization, V, 

14 Document C-sa-129-E. p. 822. 

15 Document C-sa-125-E. 18 Annals ... , cited above, p. 124-144; texts 

16 Ibid.; for information on second meeting of of the 33 resolutions and declarations approved 
the Council, see below, p. 413. by the Council may be found in ibid, 


“ For information on the second meeting of _p. 131-144. 
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al ofa | Jnter-American Council of Jurists 


a The Second Meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists opened in 
uld be Buenos Aires on April 20, 1953, and met until May 9, under the chairmanship 
eal of Dr. Leonardo A. Colombo (Argentina).” The Council decided that it would 
=“ be premature to attempt to prepare a convention on the recognition of de-facto 
governments; instead, the Council reaffirmed the conclusions reached at its first 
meeting and transmitted them to the Tenth Inter-American Conference. Con- 
sideration of the item on the Council’s agenda entitled “The strengthening and 
Social | effective exercise of democracy” was suspended until preliminary studies had 
erican { been completed. The Inter-American Juridical Committee was asked to pre- 
rgani- pare a complete and methodical study of the nationality and status of stateless 
zuela) persons for submission to the Third Meeting of the Council. The Council also 
nittees | requested the Juridical Committee to prepare a comparative study of the Busta- 
s, and mante Code (the Code of Private International Law), the Montevideo Treaties 
e, the | and the Restatement of the Law of Conflicts of Laws to be submitted to govern- 








he es- | ments for comment within six months. The Council prepared and submitted 
mend- | tg National Codification Commissions, a Draft Uniform Law on the Inter- 
mosis; | national Sale of Personal Property. The Council of Jurists forwarded to the 
am of ' Council of OAS draft conventions on the regimen of political exiles, asylees, and 
erican | refugees, and diplomatic asylum. In a further resolution, the Juridical Com- 
their | mittee was asked to draft a definitive report on territorial waters and related 
— questions. The Council unanimously decided to hold its Third Meeting in 
enda- | Mexico City.” 
isting 
aniza- : 
‘rural | Other Meetings 
ment, Inter-American Commission of Women: The Ninth Assembly of the Inter- 
Com- | American Commission of Women was held in Asuncion, Paraguay, from Sep- 
which | tember 7 to 23, 1953, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Maria Concencion de 
id in- , Chaves (Paraguay).” In addition to preparing a report on the civil and 
ower | political rights of American women for submission to the Tenth Inter-American 
com- Conference, the Commission urged all OAS members who had not done so to 
ed to ratify or accede to inter-American conventions dealing with equal rights for 
ning women. All the American republics were urged to incorporate into their con- 
solu- stitutional laws guarantees of the same rights for men and women of all nation- 
eded alities, especially in regard to participation in national and local elections and 
oe, right to hold office. The Commission studied reports on the economic position 
ng of of the working woman in America, vocational training of women in the 
ne _ Americas and educational opportunities for women. In a further series of reso- 
: lutions, the Commission recommended legislative measures designed to protect 
om, V the civil rights of married women.” 
hen % For information on the first meeting of the ” Annals . .. , cited above, p. 148-174. 
ibid., Council, see International Organization, IV, 21For information on the Eighth Assembly, 
p. 700-702. see International Organization, VII, p. 296. 
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Pan American Sanitary Organization: The Directing Council of the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization held its seventh session in Washington, D.C, 
from October 9 to 19, 1953, under the chairmanship of Dr. Hernan Urzua 


(Chile). The Council approved a budget for 1954 of $2,100,000; an addi. , 


tional $1,050,392 had been allocated for the Region of the Americas by the 
World Health Organization, of which PASO was the regional committee. The 
Council urged that increasing emphasis be placed on the training of health 
personnel and that the Bureau give technical assistance in the planning and 
operation of programs for the eradication of such communicable diseases as 


yellow fever, malaria, smallpox, syphilis and yaws. After considering the prob- | 


lem of the growing multiplicity of international agencies in the field of public 
health, the Council recommended that such programs for the Americas should 
be concentrated in PASO, which had been created for that purpose.” 


2 Document E/CN.6/249. % Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, VIII, p. 35. 
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by th 

e. /— BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 

fey The twenty-third annual report of the Bank for International Settlements was 

ases ag | made public in June 1953." In reviewing economic developments during the 

e prob- period of April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953, the report noted that, despite the 

" public initial dislocations resulting from the Korean conflict, there had been real 

should progress since 1952 towards economic and financial balance and a normal 
course of domestic and international economic development. More specifically, 
the report noted that: 1) the upward trend in world-market prices had been 





reversed, and the course of domestic inflation halted in most countries; 2) 
during 1952 and the early months of 1953 there was an improvement in the 
balance of payments position of the non-dollar world; 3) monetary reserves 
| had recovered in a number of countries during the same period; 4) the aggre- 
| gate amount of net deficits (and net surpluses) in the settlements of the Euro- 

Payments Union had contracted from an average of $207 million per 
month in 1951 to $102 million by the last quarter of 1952 and the first quarter 
of 1953; and 5) there had been many signs of increased confidence in various 
} currencies, notably an increased firmness of their free market quotations. 

The body of the report dealt in some detail with the following aspects of the 
| international economic situation: financing of investment; price movements; 
| volume of world trade; foreign exchange rates; gold, foreign exchange reserves 
| and international capital movements; money, interest rates and credit; the 
European Payments Union; and current activities of the Bank. 

In concluding, the report stated that “In the main, 1952 has been a year of 
| consolidation, during which most countries have been able to attain a greater 
| degree of equilibrium in their internal economies, . . . countries which have 
made use of the instruments of fiscal and monetary policy — including, in par- 
ticular, flexible interest rates — instead of relying mainly on direct controls have 
been able to master the forces of inflation ”, and the report further 
observed that the trend toward inflation was reversed without any “very con- 
siderable slowing-down of production”.’ 

The report then discussed some of the difficulties and dangers in the path of 
sound economic growth. First, as a consequence of the contraction in 1952, 
some countries had to impose quantitative import restrictions to restore their 
balance of payments, and these measures contributed to the general downward 
trend in exports for which they were designed to compensate in the individual 
countries. Secondly, the burden of government expenditures continued to be 


1 Bank for International Settlements, Twenty- 2 Ibid., p. 230. 
raniza- Third Annual Report, Ist April 1952-31st 
March 1958, Basle, June 8, 1953. 
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very heavy in most countries, and if budgetary expenditures on current and 
capital account were excessive in relation to available resources, monetary 
measures alone would not compensate for the resultant inflationary pressure, Yug 
Thirdly, in regard to financing of investment, a budgetary deficit of this type 
created for government financing of investment, even if it were financed from 
commercial rather than government banks, would create inflation if there were Yug 
no adequate concurrent formation of real savings. On the other hand, while 


on t 


there had been no lack of postwar investment opportunities, the potentially cs 
available private capital had been depleted by the magnitude of most govem- r 
ment budgets and the resultant policies of heavy taxation, and the condition } ¢ ; 
was aggravated to the extent that budgetary outlays were financed from cur- witl 
rent revenue. In regard to investment, the report noted that the relation of | ay 
investment to national income had been roughly equal in government-planned oni 
and in free enterprise economies, and that the most successful countries in wit! 


this respect had been “those which have sought to achieve both physical dar 


reconstruction and monetary rehabilitation at one and the same time... ”* 


Fourthly, in regard to the international monetary system, the report pointed a 
out that systems of exchange control did not solve the monetary problems of | on 
the various countries, since they could not prevent a crisis from spreading from I 
one country to another, and stated that“. . . the question of currency con- nm 
vertibility is no longer being discussed as one of several interesting theoretical | 4, 
possibilities but as a practical problem of the greatest urgency”. - 
The report then enumerated some of the dangers which in its opinion further > 
postponement of convertibility and generally freer trade policies would entail: - 


these were primarily that the present [1953] equilibrium in the market could the 
not endure for long if administrative regulations on trade were to continue to the 
be restrictive, and that countries lacking sufficient domestic savings and unable tha 
to obtain foreign capital for investment as a result of restrictions might turn to oh 
their banking systems, with a consequent recrudescence of inflation. 

In conclusion, the report expressed the opinion that “Convertibility is a 
flexible bond which constitutes the most effective and the least rigid form of | 
integration . . . the movement which is at present carrying most of the coun- Ca 
tries in Europe towards genuine convertibility should not be allowed to lose 





, 

its momentum but should, on the contrary, be accelerated.” -" 

/ me 

DANUBE COMMISSION po 

, an 

At the seventh regular meeting of the Danube Commission’ in December of 

1952 it was decided to extend the mandate of the special commission estab- 
lished in July 1952 to examine the Yugoslav proposal for amendment of the 

rules of procedure and the Statute until the eighth regular meeting. However, i 

despite Yugoslav objections, the report of the special commission was not put 

19% 

3 Tbid., p. 231. 1For previous information on the Danube ) | 

* Ibid., p. 234. Commission, see International Organization, Re 


5 Ibid., p. 235. VII, p. 300. 
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on the agenda for the eighth meeting.’ Also discussed at the seventh meeting 
were the Yugoslav failure to pay dues for the preceding year, and the action of 
Yugoslavia in taking over control of the locomotive traction of the Sip Canal. 
Yugoslavia took the position that it had a right to defend its national interests 
in the light of previous breach of contract by other Commission members. With 
Yugoslavia objecting to both nominations, the meeting elected the Rumanian 
representative as chairman and the Soviet delegate as secretary of the Com- 
mission, the latter for a term of three years.’ 

At the fifteenth session of the Economic and Social Council the possibility 
of including the Danube Commission among the specialized agencies affiliated 
with the United Nations was discussed. The Soviet delegate objected to such 
an inclusion on the grounds that the Danube Commission fell under Article 107, 
entitling the victorious states of World War II to make treaties and agreements 
with the defeated powers outside of United Nations jurisdiction. The Yugo- 
slav delegate argued that the Danube Commission “had no special status resting 
on post-war settlements . ” and that it would be desirable to have it 
report to the United Nations. However, the Soviet delegate declared that he 
would veto the proposal, and no action was taken.* 

In June 1953 an extraordinary session of the Danube Commission was held 
in Bucharest, Rumania. At the conference Yugoslavia again proposed “a 
change in the make-up of the Presidential board to provide membership for 
all members of the Commission”,” declaring that the alleged Soviet control of 
the Commission “was a hindrance to a commission commanding recognition 
as a ‘truly international organization.’”* Throughout the two-week session 
the Soviet delegation opposed the Yugoslav proposals, but in the last days of 
the session it was reported from Bucharest “that a Soviet proposal parallel to 
that offered earlier by Yugoslavia had been accepted by the six-member com- 
mission”.’ Meanwhile Yugoslavia had agreed to permit 26 Soviet war vessels 
to pass through the Yugoslav section of the Danube, emphasizing that permis- 
sion was being granted in accordance with the Danube Convention.* 

In December 1953 the Danube Commission held its ninth regular session at 
Galatz, Rumania. Action was taken on two major Yugoslav demands: 1) the 
permanent headquarters of the Commission were moved from Galatz to Buda- 
pest, Hungary,” and 2) the rules of procedure were amended to provide for a 
more equitable distribution of offices. Among the eleven major administrative 
positions for which appointments were then made, Czechoslovakia received one 
and each of the other members received two, one of Yugoslavia’s being the post 
of secretary.” 


2 Review of International Affairs (Belgrade), ®*The Times (London), June 12, 1953. 


IV, p. 23. ™ New York Times, June 22, 1958. 
*Ibid., p. 24; New York Times, June 5, 8 Ibid., June 19, 1953. 

1953. ® Chronology of International Events and 
*Economic and Social Council, Official 


Documents, IX, p. 791. No information was 








Records (15th session), p. 20. 
°New York Times, June 5, 1953. 


available on the 8th session of the Commission. 
0 Tbid.; ibid., X, p. 6. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Sessions 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration held its fifth 
session at Geneva from April 16 to 24, 1953." Representatives were present 
from 21 of the 22 member governments, and several non-member governments 
and agencies sent observers. The subcommittee on finances reported that gross 
income had amounted to $26,114,357 in 1952, and gross expenditures totaled 
$19,446,549, leaving a budgetary surplus of $6,667,808. Reimbursements for 
movements completed in 1952 had been “most satisfying”, but it was antici- 
pated that a slower rate of reimbursement would prevail in 1953, and that 
additional funds would therefore be required. The subcommittee also re- 
ported that between February 1, 1952, and December 21, 1952, 77,626 persons, 
among them 31,226 refugees, had been moved from Europe. The Director, 
Mr. Hugh Gibson, reported the following developments in the activities of 
ICEM: 1) provision had been made for training building laborers in Italy 
destined to migrate to Brazil (in collaboration with the Brazilian and Italian 
governments and the International Labor Organization), and for a number of 
preselection projects; 2) in Greece, in collaboration with UNESCO, a language 
training program for prospective migrants to Australia had been initiated; 
3) Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Venezuela were making “definite progress” in 
the area of land resettlement; and 4) other projects of a “technical nature” 
were being considered. The fifth session also studied a draft constitution for 
the Committee which had been prepared by the Director at the request of the 
fourth session. The delegates concluded that eventual acceptance of the con- 
stitution by member governments would give the Committee “more stability 
and an anticipated life span of from three to five years”, and decided to refer 
the draft agreement to governments for comment before the next session of 
ICEM.” 

The sixth session of ICEM was held in Venice, from October 12 through 21, 
1953. The 24 member governments (Colombia and Uruguay having joined 
since the fifth session) were represented, and observers were present from 
other governments, the United Nations, and other governmental and non- 
governmental organizations. The subcommittee on finance reported that from 
January 1 through September 30, 1953, 61,025 persons had been moved from 
Europe, bringing the total since February 1, 1952 to 138,628. Contributions 
to administrative expenses had amounted by October 13, 1953, to $2,218,505, 
and the total operational income had reached $22,083,154 by the same date. 
Administrative expenditure for 1953 was revised downward from $2,147,000 
to $2,136,188, and operational costs were revised downward from $34,608,475 
to $25,408,814, to cover a total anticipated movement during the year of 82,411 
persons, and the anticipated carry-over to the 1954 budget was $4,440,460. 


1For previous information on the ICEM, 2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVIII, 
see International Organization, VII, p. 169. p. 879. 
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contributions to administrative costs had been “reasonably satisfactory”, those 


for operational costs had been less than hoped for, and that, combined with the 
delay in reimbursements for movements, this shortage had reached a point of 
endangering the cash position and the further operations of ICEM. Revisions 
were therefore made in the financial and migrant quotas for 1954: the overall 
quota of movement was revised from 132,000 to 117,600, and the administra- 
tive expenditures were set at $2,401,862 and operational costs at $24,014,812, 
a figure lower than that originally proposed by Mr. Gibson. Even so, it was 
reported, $4,652,259 would have to be raised early in 1954 above the antici- 
pated contributions from member governments. 

Mr. Gibson in his report to the session stated that the services provided by 
the Committee to migrants and member governments would be continued in 
1954, with the continuing collaboration of ILO, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organization and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. The Director expressed special concern 
with the situation in Hong Kong, the exit point for refugees from Shanghai; 
the International Refugee Organization Trust Fund for these refugees would 
be exhausted by December 31, 1953, and Mr. Gibson requested special con- 
tributions of $2,000,000 to finance their continued movement. He was granted 
permission to apply the unspent balance of $900,000 in special IRO payments 
for the movement of 12,000 of these refugees who had been assigned to ICEM.* 
Brazil, Italy, and the Netherlands submitted a draft resolution to the session 
“to chart the course of ICEM’s future activity in the field of land resettlement”. 
The United States, the Federal Republic of Germany, Australia, and Belgium 
objected, on the grounds that it “went too far”.' On the last day of the session, 
a compromise resolution was passed, requesting Mr. Gibson to “intensify efforts 
to encourage the preparation of colonization plans by member governments 
and to further their completion”, within the limits of the provisions already set 
in the ICEM budget.’ The United States had earlier notified the session that 
its contribution to ICEM was to be used only for movements of migrants and 
closely related services, and was not to be applied to the financing or manage- 
ment of land resettlement projects.* 

In closing, the sixth session approved the final draft of the ICEM constitution, 
which would enter into force upon ratification by two-thirds of the member 
states, representing at least 75 percent of the ICEM administrative budget. 
The constitution provided for a policy-making council, composed of the entire 
membership, and an executive committee made up of nine nations. The pur- 
poses and functions of ICEM as defined in the constitution were: assistance 
in the transport of migrants for whom existing facilities were inadequate or 
who could not otherwise be moved from over-populated European countries 
to overseas areas; the promotion of an increased volume of European migration 


‘ Ibid., 56, October 21, 1953. 
® Department of State, Bulletin, XXX, p. 26. 


3 Ibid., XXX, p. 26. 
*ICEM Press Release 55, October 20, 1953. 
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through the provision of necessary auxiliary services where they were not 
otherwise provided for; and special attention to the migration of refugees.’ 





The seventh session of ICEM was held in Geneva from April 26 through | 


May 1, 1954. In his report to the session, Mr. Gibson reported that by the end 
of April 1954, the Committee would have helped move over 205,000 Euro- 
peans. By the same date, 39,858 — more than one-third of the 118,000 annual 
quota for 1954 — would already have been moved." Italy and Greece, mean- 
while, were tending to replace Germany as chief sources for migrants, while 
South American countries, especially Brazil, Argentina, and Venezuela, were 
giving signs of replacing Canada, the United States, and Australia in the field 
of immigration. For example, in 1953, of the approximately 87,000 Europeans 
resettled, about 31 percent went to South America, compared with 17 percent 
in 1952; and under the 1954 program, about 50 percent of the migrants were 


intended for South America.’ On the basis of ICEM movements during the | 


first four months of 1954, emigration and immigration quotas for several of the 
member countries were adjusted at the session.” 


A total budget for the year 1954 of $39,900,000 was approved, of which | 


$37,400,000 was allocated to operational costs and $2,500,000 for administra- 
tion. A $2,600,000 budget deficit was reported to be “threatening”, and Mr. 
Gibson appealed to the member governments to make it up in voluntary con- 
tributions.“ More than $1,500,000 of which $1,000,000 was from the United 


States, was subsequently pledged for this purpose.” The delegates then agreed | 


to set up a cash reserve of $3,000,000, “made up of voluntary interest-free loans 


from member nations”.“ The session resolved to seek close collaboration with | 


the free trade unions and employers’ associations in the migrations field, and 


to continue working with other agencies concerned with migration. The session | 


decided to hold its eighth session at Geneva on or after November 10, 1954, 
and approved the procedural regulations for the council and the executive 
committee established by the new constitution, for which ten ratifications had 
already been deposited," including those of Australia, Canada, Denmark, Israel, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland.” 


Other Matters 


In October 1953, a conference of land resettlement experts was held in 


Florence under ICEM auspices. Experts from many emigration and immigra- | 
tion countries and from international organizations such as ILO and FAO | 


discussed various aspects of land settlement problems and related matters, and 
made a series of recommendations to ICEM Director Gibson.” 

A report was submitted to the Council of Europe on the activities of 
ICEM for the period February 1, 1952, to July 31, 1953, in which it was con- 


7ICEM Press Release 54, October 19, 1953. 12 Thid., 85, May 1, 1954. 
8 Ibid., 75, April 23, 1954. 8 Thid., 84, April 30, 1954. 
* Ibid., 68, January 21, 1954. 4 Thid., 85, May 1, 1954. 
0 Tbid., 79, April 28, 1954. 8 Tbid., 73, April 17, 1954. 


" [bid. 16 ICEM Press Release 44, October 6, 1953. 
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cluded that the most valuable activities of ICEM had been in the spheres of 
transport, technical services, and promotion of land settlement." Summary 
migration statistics, published by ICEM in April 1954, showed that from the 
five major European countries of surplus population — Austria, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Greece — and from Trieste, a total of 305,401 migrations 
were recorded, of which 72,085 had been assisted by ICEM, in the course of 
1952. The addition of migrations from Shanghai/Hong Kong, the middle east, 
and other European areas brought the total for ICEM to 77,626. For the year 
1953, the comparable figures were 226,886, 74,590, and 87,501. Despite the 
overall downward trend in migration in the years 1951-1953, the report stated, 
ICEM-assisted migrations were 24 percent of the total in 1952 and 33 percent 
in 1953, so that movements assisted by the Committee increased both propor- 
tionately and absolutely. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 


The third annual meeting of the International Commission for Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries was held in New Haven, Conn., from May 25 to May 30, 
1953." For the first time all signatory governments were represented by com- 
missioners, Norway, Portugal, Italy, and France having ratified the convention 
in the interval between the second and the third meetings.* The first regula- 
tion established by the commission, concerning the size of meshes in the nets 
used in the haddock fishery off the New England coast, had been proposed at 
the preceding annual meeting. It was strengthened at the third meeting and 
entered into force on June 1, 1953. In addition, the commission made recom- 
mendations to its members concerning the improvement of the statistical work 
of the members and of the commission, and adopted a “comprehensive research 
program for the Convention area”. The commission chose Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, as the site of its permanent headquarters, and elected Stewart Bates of 
Canada as chairman and Commander Tavares de Almeida of Portugal as vice- 
chairman for the ensuing two years.” 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The second session of the twelfth plenary meeting of the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee was held in Washington from November 2 to 12, 1953.’ 
The first session, held in Washington from May 4 to 5, 1953, had been con- 
cerned with budgetary matters and the exchange of information. Representa- 








™ Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly ?Department of State Bulletin, XXVII, 
(5th session 3d part), Documents, Working . vo 
Papers, Vol. 4, p. 833 (Document 176). 8 Ibid., XXIX, p. 19. 

** Intergovernmental Committee for European 1For previous information on the Inter- 


Migration, Document MC/W/INF/2, Annex 1. 

?For previous information on the activities 
of the Commission, see International Organiza- 
tion, VII, p. 301. 


national Cotton Advisory Committee, see Inter- 
national Organization, VII, p. 301. 
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tives of 28 members of the committee as well as observers from 24 non-member 
governments and six international organizations were present at the second 


session which considered a technical study proposing three possible types of | 


international cotton agreements: 1) a multilateral contract, under which quan- 
titative quotas and minimum and maximum prices for each importing and 
exporting country would be established; 2) a buffer stock agreement, which 
would also set floor and ceiling prices for cotton and under which there would 
exist buffer stocks, held by member governments or by an international agency 
which would be built up in times of surplus and drawn on in times of shortage; 
3) a combination of 1) and 2).. The meeting failed to agree on any of these, 
and referred the question to the standing committee for further study. Other 
resolutions of the committee at this meeting included recommendations to the 
standing committee to study means of increasing cotton consumption to close 
the ten percent gap between production and consumption, and to circulate 
information about the terms of external trade of cotton importing and exporting 
countries, and a recommendation to the secretariat to begin publishing textile 
statistics. E.D. White (United States) was reelected chairman of the standing 
committee. In closing, the session accepted the invitation of the government 
of Brazil to hold its next plenary meeting in Sao Paulo.’ 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


A report of the activities of the International Materials Conference during 
its first operative year was issued in March 1952." Concerning the accomplish- 
ments of IMC during the preceding year the report stated, “The major accom- 
plishment . . . was the development of plans for international distribution of 
the materials in short supply and securing their prompt acceptance by the 
participating countries”.’ 
three categories of needs, namely: 1) defense, 2) strategic stockpiling, and 3) 
essential civilian consumption. These allocation plans, which were to be ad- 
ministered by the member countries, the IMC not having actual materials at 
its disposal for direct distribution, were designed to include the total production 
at the disposal of the member countries, and the report stated that, for the most 
part, the allocations had been carried out as planned. In many cases the com- 
modity committees also recommended to their members the adoption of con- 
servation and end-use control measures for those commodities. The report also 
noted an increase in market stability and a downward trend in prices during 
the preceding period. In discussing plans for the ensuing year, the report antic- 
ipated continued shortages, necessitating plans for distribution, in the com- 
modities with which IMC dealt. However, it held, the activities of the various 


? International Cotton Advisory Committce, ?IMC Report on Operations, February 26, 
Monthly Review of the World Situation, VII, 1951 to March 1, 1952, Washington, D. C., 
December 1953, p. 6-9. March 1952, p. 22. 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVI, 
p. 783. For previous information on the Confer- 
ence, see International Organization, VI, p. 154. 
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committees would gradually take on a more long term character as the immedi- 
ately pressing problems were solved, and “In the field of production, studies of 
future requirements and probable availabilities, based upon programs for in- 
creasing production already under way, will be required.” 

The chairmen of the Central Group of IMC from March 1952 until Decem- 
ber 1953, when IMC was terminated, were as follows: Jean Vacher-Desvernais 
(France), successor to Viscount Knollys, March to October 1952; Octavio 
Parangua (Brazil), October 1952 to March 1953; and Dr. Egidio Ortona 
(Italy), April to December 1953.‘ 

In June 1952 the IMC Bulletin noted that “As all of . . . the committees 
now have completed a thorough analysis of, and have recommended appro- 
priate action for each of the commodities under their purview, they are attempt- 
ing to reduce the scope of their work wherever possible”.’ In November 1953 
a report was made public by IMC which in addition to summarizing the activi- 
ties of IMC since its inception dealt in some detail with the period March 1 
to September 30, 1953. The report noted that the Conference originally com- 
prised a Central Group and seven commodity committees covering copper- 
zinc-lead, cotton-cotton linters, manganese-nickel, cobalt, pulp-paper, sulphur, 
tungsten-molybdenum and wool, and that three committees, those on cotton- 
cotton linters, pulp-paper and wool, concluded their work in the latter part of 
1952, “as there were no longer shortages of those materials”.° Therefore, stated 
the report, on September 30, 1953, when the last of the committees terminated 
its operations, the Central Group went on a stand-by basis. 

The report stated that the problems for which the Conference was sum- 
moned had been solved, and that the Conference felt that its commodity 
committees had made a “valuable contribution” to their solution. It charac- 
terized the operations of the committees as having been “informal” and based 
on records of the “simplest character”, and noted a high degree of cooperation 
from participating governments and organizations, at all times on a voluntary 
basis. The report found that “. . . the Conference has clearly reflected the 
determination of its member governments to withdraw from the commodity 
field as soon as it was reasonably safe to do so”.’. Pursuant to this, the Central 
Group met on December 15, 1953, and recommended that the Conference be 
officially terminated as of December 31, 1953.* 


INTERNATIONAL NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


The Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean’ was 
signed at Tokyo on May 9, 1952, on behalf of Canada, Japan, and the United 


® Ibid., p. 28. 7 Tbid., p. 6. 


*IMC Information Bulletin, No. 47, March 8IMC Press Release 105, December 30, 
14, 1952; ibid., No. 61, November 3, 1952; 1953. 
ibid., No. 64, April 7, 1953. 1For previous information on the Interna- 


5 Ibid., No. 55, June 16, 1952. tional North Pacific Fisheries Commission, see 
*IMC Report on Operations, March 1, 1953 International Organization, VI, p. 340-341. 

to September 30, 1953, Washington, D. C., 

November 1953, p. 1. 
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States, and came into effect on June 12, 1953, upon the exchange of ratifications | 
by the three governments at Tokyo. The first meeting of the Commission was 
held in Washington, D.C., in February 1954. Canada, the United States, and | 
Japan sent representatives, and invitations to send observers were extended to 
FAO, the International Pacific Halibut Commission, the International Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, and the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. The purposes 
of the conference were “to decide matters of organization, to prepare coordi- 
nated programs of research on the stocks of fish that are of common concern to 
the three countries, and, generally, to carry out the commitments of the con- 
vention”.” The Commission decided to establish temporary headquarters at 
the University of British Columbia in Vancouver, B.C.’ 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


The International Whaling Commission held its fourth meeting in London 
from June 3 to June 6, 1952." Represented were all of the seventeen member 
governments except Mexico, namely: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Sweden, the Union of South Africa, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The Commission elected Dr. Remington Kellogg (United 
States) chairman, and Dr. J. G. Lienesh (the Netherlands) vice-chairman. 
Amendments to paragraph 6, paragraph 8 (c), and paragraph 8 (e) of the 
schedule of the International Whaling Convention were adopted at the meet- 
ing, and entered into force in September 1952.’ In closing, the Commission 
agreed that research in new methods of whale marking should be pursued, 
“but if funds should not allow this, marking by the existing methods should 
continue. The current catch limits . . . were extended to the 1952/53 season, 
retaining the same opening date now in force.” 

The fifth meeting of the Commission was held in London from June 22 to 
June 26, 1953. Representation from member states did not differ from that 
at the preceding meeting. The Commission considered the figures supplied 
by the International Bureau of Whaling Statistics relating to the whaling season 
of 1952 (land stations) and 1952/53 (pelagic stations). Various proposals 
for alterations and amendments to the convention were adopted and submitted 
to the member governments for ratification. Their general effect was to remove 
certain ambiguities from the convention, and also to procure further protection 
for the whale stocks.“ 


? Department of State, Bulletin, XXX, p. 165. 2699; see also ibid., 2486 for amendments 


3 Tbid., p. 327. adopted at the third meeting of the Commission, 
1For previous information on the Interna- July 1951. 
tional Whaling Commission, see International 3 FAO Fisheries Bulletin, V, p. 150-151. 
Organization, V, p. 854. * Ibid., VI, p. 240-243. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


The eighth session of the International Wheat Council was reconvened in 
Washington from February 2 to April 13, 1953, and the eleventh session of the 
Council was also held in Washington from January 30 to April 2, 1953. On 
April 13, 1953, the Agreement Revising and Renewing the International Wheat 
Agreement was opened for signature. The agreement provided for the follow- 
ing sales of wheat for each of the ensuing three years: the United States, 
970,174,615 bushels; Canada, 250,000,000 bushels; Australia, 75,000,000 
bushels, with a clause providing for revision downward in the event of drought; 
and France, 367,347 bushels.* The price range per bushel provided for in the 
new agreement was $1.55 to $2.05, as against $1.20 to $1.80 in the previous 
agreement. Britain objected to the maximum of $2.05, stating that $2.00 was 
a “generous settlement”, and withdrew from the agreement.’ 

The new agreement, having been signed by the United States and forty-four 
other countries, went into force as of July 15, 1953, with the exception of Part 
two, which entered into force on August 1. The countries which had deposited 
their instruments of acceptance by July 31, 1953, were: Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Canada, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Japan, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the United States.* On October 30, 1953, Australia ratified the new agreement.’ 

The final (twelfth) session of the Council under the 1949 agreement was 
held on July 16, 1953. The session was largely concerned with such matters 
as the transfer of financial assets and records to the new Council.’ The thir- 
teenth session of the Council, the first under the new agreement, opened in 
London on July 17, 1953. At the thirteenth session the Council approved the 
applications of thirteen importing states already parties to the new agreement 
for increases in guaranteed purchases, approved the applications of four states 
for accession to the new agreement, and discussed the apportionment among 
the exporting countries of the total guaranteed purchases.’ 

The Council announced in August 1953 that sales of wheat under the new 
agreement were “extremely low”. Cumulative sales at the new prices, which 
went into effect July 31, 1953," amounted by August 21 to 27,640,000 bushels, 
as against 95,000,000 bushels (exclusive of the United Kingdom) a year earlier. 
Among the reasons advanced to explain the small volume of sales were the 
following: 1) most importing countries had large supplies; thus 2) the sizable 
supplies offered outside the agreement area were also not finding a market; and 


’Department of State, Bulletin, XXVIII, ‘Department of State Press Release 414, 
p. 656; for information on action taken at the July 31, 1953. 
first part of the eighth session and for additional 5 The Times (London), October 31, 1953. 
information on the eleventh session of the ® International Wheat Council Press Release 
Council, see International Organization, VII, Doc. No. 12/11, July 17, 1953. 
p. 303. 7 Ibid., Doc. No. 13/18, July 17, 1953. 

?The Times (London), April 13, 1953. 5 New York Times, April 11, 1953. 


* Ibid., April 17, 1953; ibid., April 16, 1953. 
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3) there was a widespread belief that if a break were to occur in the “North 
American wheat export cartel”, prices would collapse.’ Subsequently, the 
Council met in Madrid in October 1953, and assigned new allotments to wheat- 
exporting countries as follows: the United States, 209,558,085 bushels; Canada, 
182,230,880; Australia, 48,000,000; and France, 367,437 bushels.” 


RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


The working party established at the ninth meeting of the Rubber Study 
Group to consider whether measures designed to prevent burdensome surpluses 
or serious shortages of rubber were necessary or practicable met in July and 
August 1952 and again in January 1953.’ The working party, which had de- 
cided to focus on a buffer stock type of agreement to apply to natural rubber, 
concluded that a buffer stock agreement would be practicable, but that the 
question as to whether it was necessary should be decided at the tenth meeting 
of the Rubber Study Group, for which a draft agreement was prepared.’ 

The tenth meeting of the group was held in Copenhagen from May 11 to 15, 
1953. It was announced that among other matters the group would receive a 
report from the statistical committee on the production and consumption of 
rubber throughout the world and statements from the participating delegations 
concerning developments within their respective countries having an effect on 
the production and consumption of rubber.’ 

In September 1953 the Rubber Study Group released the following data on 
world production and consumption of rubber: by the end of July 1953 con- 
sumers’ stocks had risen 47,500 tons above January 1953, to 397,500 tons, ex- 
clusive of United States, United Kingdom and French government stockpiles; 
in the same period, producers’ holdings dropped 10,000 tons, to 235,000. Pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber for July stood at 87,000 tons and synthetic con- 
sumption at 67,500, which brought stocks at the end of July to 177,500 tons, 
or 40,000 more than at January 1, 1953.* 

The eleventh meeting of the group was held in Colombo, Ceylon, from 
May 3 to 11, 1954. Twenty-one countries were represented, as were the United 
Nations and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
“alarming instability” of world rubber trade was emphasized in an address by 
R. G. Senanayake (Ceylon), who spoke of the “growing dissatisfaction in the 
Asian and African continents” at the failure of producers and consumers “over- 
seas” to work out a commodity agreement that would bring stability.’ Accord- 
ing to press reports, representatives of the natural rubber producing countries 
at this meeting asked the United States to raise the price of synthetic rubber, 
and the United States delegate “undertook to convey these views to his Gov- 


” 6 


ernment, but emphasized that he could not support them”. 


®* Ibid., August 28, 1953. * Department of State Press Release 251, 
” Tbid., October 27, 1953. May 8, 1953. 
1 For summary of action taken at the ninth *New York Times, September 12, 1953. 
session of the Rubber Study Group, see Inter- 5 Ibid., May 4, 1954. 
national Organization, VII, p. 304. ® Ibid., May 12, 1954. 


?Department of State, Bulletin, XXVIII, 
p. 266. 
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are within the Competence of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. New York, Document A/AC.36/32, January 29, 1954. 22 p. 

26. ———. —-—. ———. The Situation of the United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund. New York, Document A/AC.36/31, January 29, 1954. 15 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


27. Weis, Paul. “The International Protection of Refugees.” The American 
Journal of International Law, April 1954 (Vol. 48, No. 2), p. 193-221. 


SecuRITY COUNCIL 


GENERAL 


28. United Nations. Security Council. Summary Statement by the Secretary- 
General on Matters of which the Security Council is Seized and on the Stage 
Reached in their Consideration. New York, Document S/3175, February 8, 
1954. 56 p. 


2 See also Nos. 31, 33, 34. 
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Procedure 


29. United States. Senate (83d Congress, 2d session). Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter. The Problem of the 
Veto in the United Nations Security Council: Staff Study No. 1. Washington, 
Government Printing Office (Committee print), 1954. 23 p. printed. 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 
India-Pakistan Question 
30. Korbel, Josef. “Danger in Kashmir.” Foreign Affairs, April 1954 (Vol. 82, 
No. 3), p. 482-490. 


Palestinian Question’ 


DocuMENTS 
$1. United Nations. Security Council. Report by the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization . Pursuant to the Council's Resolution of 24 No- 
vember 1953 (S/3139/Rev.2). New York, Document $/3183, March 1, 1954. 

[24 p.] 


resolution requested the Chief of Staff to report within three months with 
appropriate recommendations on compliance with and enforcement of the 
General Armistice Agreements. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


33. Alexander, Lewis M. “The Arab-Israeli Boundary Problem.” World Politics, 
April 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 3), p. 322-337. 

34. Shwadran, Benjamin. “Israel-Jordan Border Tension.” Middle Eastern Affairs, 
December 1953 (Vol. 4, No. 12), p. 385-401. 


ECONOMIC AND SociAL CoUNCIL 


GENERAL 


35. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Organization 
and Operation of the Council and its Commission: Note by the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document E/2541, February 12, 1954. 9 p. 

36. ———. [Secretariat.] Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 1954: No. 5. New York, Document 
E/2555 (Publication No. 1954.II.D.2), March 8, 1954. viii + 157 p. $1.75. 
printed. 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


87. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Committee on Industry and Trade (7th session). Re- 
port of the Inter-Secretariat Working Party on Housing and Building Materials 
(2d meeting) . . . New York, Document E/CN.11/I&T/102, April 1, 1954. 
48 p. 

38. . . Report of the Seminar on Organization and Admini- 
stration of Public Enterprises in the Industrial Field. New York, Document 
E/CN.11/I&T/103, April 29, 1954. 74 p. 





*See also No. 23. 
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so, ———. ——_— . ———. Inland Transport Committee (3d session). Official Records 
New York, Document E/CN.11/TRANS/101, April 21, 1954. 62 p. 

40, ———. ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (10th session). 
Official Records New York, Document E/CN.11/389, March 25, 1954. 
250 p. 

41, ———. —-—— .-—-—~. UNESCO Activities in 1953 of Interest to the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. New York, Document E/CN.11/384, 
January 27, 1954. 23 p. 


42, ———. ———. ——— . Committee on Industry and Trade (6th session). Report 
New York, Document E/CN.11/383 (E/CN.11/I&T/100), February 4, 

1954. 47 p. 

43, ———. ——-—. ——— . Inland Transport Committee (3d session). Report 
New York, Document E/CN.11/377 (E/CN.11/TRANS/100), January 27, 1954. 
27 p. 

44, ———. ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (11th session). 
Report . . . of the 3d Regional Conference of Statisticians Jointly conducted by 


the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations. New York, Document E/CN.11/390 
(E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.3/5), March 17, 1954. 36 p. 

45. ———. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Annual Report (15 February 1953 — 18 February 
1954). New York, Document E/2553-E/CN.11/378, March 1954. 39 p. 30¢. 

rinted. 
. Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (17th session). 


Economic Commission for Europe 


46. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Europe (9th session). Reports from the Committees of the Commission on their 
Activities, and an Additional Note by the Executive Secretary. Geneva, Docu- 
ment E/ECE/177, January 20, 1954. [71 p.] 

47. ———. Economic and Social Council (18th session). Economic Commission 
for Europe. Annual Report (19 March 1953 — 25 March 1954). Switzerland, 
Document E/2556-E/ECE/187, April 1, 1954. 44 p. 40¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Economic and Social Council, 
Official Records (18th session). 

48, ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1953, including a Study of Economic Development in S$ se hed 
Europe. New York [?], Document E/ECE/174 (Publication No. 1954.ILE.2), 
February 1954. 314 p. $2.50. litho. 

49. United Nations-Food and Agriculture Organization. European Agriculture: A 
Statement of Problems. Prepared jointly by the Secretariats of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. Switzerland, Document E/ECE/175 (Publication 
No. 1954.I1.E.4), February 1954. 83 p. 80¢. printed. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


50. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Latin America. Committee of the Whole. Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development. Assistance to Countries and Territories 
in the Latin American Region during 1953. New York, Document E/CN.12/AC. 
24/3, December 30, 1953. 86 p. 
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51. ———. -——. ——-—. Committee of the Whole Meeting. Joint Statement on Co- 
ordination by the Executive Secretaries of IA-ECOSOC and ECLA. New York, 
Document E/CN.12/AC.24/7, February 8, 1954. 3 p. 


52. ———. —_—. -——. ———. Programme of Work and Priorities — 1953/54. New 


York, Document E/CN.12/AC.24/8, February 8, 1954. 16 p. 


53. ———. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Economic Commission for | 
Latin America. 6th Annual Report (26 April 1953 — 10 February 1954). New | 


York, Document E/2536-E/CN.12/AC.24/9/Rev.1, March 1954. 24 p. 25¢, 
printed. 


Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Economic and Social Council | 


Official Records (17th session). 
54, ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1951-52. New York, Document E/CN.12/291/Rev.2 (Publica- 
tion No. 1953.11.G.3), December 1953. 217 p. $2.50. printed. 





55. ‘ . Study of the Prospects of Inter-Latin-American Trade | 
(Southern Zone of the Region). New York, Document E/CN.12/304/Rev.2 | 


(Publication No. 1953.11.G.4), January 12, 1954. 134 p. $1.50. printed. 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas* 
DocuMENTS 


56. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Programme. Status 
Report as at 31 December 1953. New York, Document E/TAC/34, January 29, 
1954. 71 p. 

57. ———. ———. ——-—. Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Pro- 
gramme. Status Report as at 31 January 1954. New York, Document E/TAC/ 
35, March 3, 1954. 58 p. 


58. ———. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Economic Development | 
of Under-Developed Countries. International Flow of Private Capital for the | 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries: Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General on Action Taken to Stimulate the International Flow of Private 
Capital. New York, Document E/2546, February 19, 1954. 76 p. + 
appendix. 

59. ——-—. ——— . Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance: Report . . . New York, Document E/2558, March 25, 1954. 
[20 p.] 

60. ———. Economic and Social Council (18th session). Economic Development 
of Under-Developed Countries. Establishment of a Special Fund for Grants-In- 
Aid and for Low-Interest Long-Term Loans: Interim report submitted by Mr. 
Raymond Scheyven, in accordance with General Assembly resolution 724 B 
(VIII), on the comments of Governments on the report on the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development. New York, Document E/2599, May 
13, 1954. 8 p. 

61. ——-—. ——— . United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance under General 
Assembly resolutions 200 (III), 246 (III), 418 (V), 723 (VIII) and Economic and 
Social Council resolution 222 A (IX): Report by the Secretary-General. New 
York, Document E/2575, April 20, 1954. 28 p. + annexes. 

62. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. The International Flow 
of Private Capital, 1946-1952. New York, Document E/2531-ST/ECA/22 
(Publication No. 1954.II.D.1), January 18, 1954. 61 p. 40¢. printed. 


*See also Nos. 50, 83, 134, 140. 
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SECONDARY SOURCES 


63. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Post-War International Aid Pro- 
grammes: ( 1) The Regular Programmes of the U. N. Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration.” Current Notes on International Affairs, February 1954 (Vol. 25, 
No. 2), p. 123-133. 

64. Di Simone, Giovanni Maria. “Le Nazioni Unite ed il finanziamento dello 
sviluppo delle economie arretrate.” La Comunitd Internazionale, October 1953 
(Vol. 8, No. 4), p. 612-630. 

65. Goodrich, Carter. “Bolivia: Test of Technical Assistance.” Foreign Affairs, 
April 1954 (Vol. 32, No. 3), p. 473-481. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


66. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Yearbook on Human Rights for 1951. Switzer- 
land, Publication No. 1953.XIV.2, 1953. xx + 652 p. $7.00. printed. 


Commission on Human Rights 


67. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights 
(10th session). Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and Measures 
of Implementation: Memorandum by the Secretary-General. New York, Docu- 
ment E/CN.4/696, January 13, 1954. 6 p. 

Outlines the tasks remaining in the drafting of the International Covenants 
on Human Rights and indicates a program of work to enable the Commission 
to complete final drafts at this session. 


Commission on the Status of Women’ 


68. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on the Status of 
Women (8th session). Access of Women to Education (Progress report prepared 
by United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). New 
York, Document E/CN.6/250, February 26, 1954. 66 p. 


69, ———. ——— . ———. Action Taken upon Decisions Reached by the 7th Session of 
the Commission on the Status of Women . . . (Report prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General). New York, Document E/CN. 6/247, February 3, 1954. 10 p. 

70. —-—. ———. ——— . Information Concerning the Status of Women in Non-Self- 


Governing Territories ( Report by the Secretary-General). New York, Document 
E/CN.6/237, January 15, 1954. 24 p. 

71. —-_—. ———. ———. Information Concerning the Status of Women in Trust 
Territories ( Report by the Secretary-General). New York, Document E/CN.6/ 
235, January 13, 1954. 20 p. 

72, —-—. -——. ———. Participation of Women in the Work of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies (Memorandum by the Secretary-General). New 
York, Document E/CN.6/246, February 18, 1954. 26 p. 


Freedom of Information and of the Press 


73. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Freedom of 
Information. Encouragement and Development of Independent Domestic Infor- 
mation Enterprises: Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document 
E/2534, January 14, 1954. 48 p. + annexes. 


5 See also No. 185. 
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Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


DocuMENTS 





74. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights, 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


(6th session). Report . . . , Rapporteur: Mr. José D. Ingles. New York, 
Document E/CN.4/703-E/CN.4/Sub,2/157, February 5, 1954. 85 p. + 
annexes. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


75. Pinter, José Julio Santa. “La regla de la No-discriminacién y la proteccién | 
de las minorias.” Informacion Juridica, April 1954 (No. 131), p. 313-338, 


RELATIONS WITH NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


76. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Council Com- | 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organizations. Non-Governmental Organizations. 
Review of Non-Governmental Organizations: Report . . . New York, Docu- | 
ment E/2551, February 26, 1954. [4 p.] 


RELATIONS WITH SPECIALIZED AGENCIES*® 


77. United Nations. ([Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. How 
Peoples Work Together: The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Company, n.d. (3d edition). 92 p. 75¢. printed. 
illustrated. 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 
DocuMENTS 


78. United Nations. [Economic and Social Council.] United Nations Children’s 
Fund. Administrative and Operational Services Budget Estimates for the Finan- 
cial Year 1955 and Information Annex. New York, Document E/ICEF/L.590, 
May 7, 1954. 95 p. limited. 

79. —-——. Economic and Social Council. United Nations Children’s Fund. Com- 
mittee on Administrative Budget. Report of the Executive Director on Admini- 
strative and Operational Services Expenditures for the Year 1953. New York, 
Document E/ICEF/L.591, May 10, 1954. 38 p. limited. 


80. ———. —-——. ———. Executive Board. UNICEF-WHO Joint Committee on 
Health Policy (7th session). Report New York, Document E/ICEF/263, 
May 17, 1954. 9 p. ) 

81. ———. ———. United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. Ad | 
Hoc Board Policy Committee. Report New York, Document E/ICEF/L. 


540, February 10, 1954. 15 p. limited. 

2, ———. ———. ———. Executive Board. Expanding UNICEF Aid to Rural Primary | 
School Services: Report by the Executive Director. New York, Document E/ | 
ICEF/219, February 22,1954. 13 p. 

83. ———. Economic and Social Council (18th session). United Nations Children’s 

Fund. Programme Co-ordination between UNICEF, The Regular and Technical 

Assistance Programmes of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: 

Report by the Secretary-General under General Assembly resolution 802 (VIII). | 

New York, Document E/2601, May 14, 1954. 25 p. 


8 


® See also No. 116. 
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SECONDARY SOURCES 
84. Sinclair, Adelaide. “Progress and Achievements of UNICEF.” External 
Affairs (Monthly Bulletin of Department of External Affairs, Ottawa), February 
1954 (Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 46-50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS’ 
Narcotic Drug Control 


85. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs (9th session). Memorandum by the Secretary-General on the Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs during 1953. New York, Document E/CN.7/272, 
April 12, 1954. 27 p. + annex. 

86. ———. ———. ———. Progress Report of the Division of Narcotic Drugs for the 
period 1 March to 31 December 1953. New York, Document E/CN.7/264, 
March 2, 1954. 35 p. + annex. 


Slavery 


87. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Slavery (Sup- 
plementary Report submitted by the Secretary-General). New York, Document 


E/2548, February 26, 1954. 98 p. 
Collates information from governments supplied in response to Economic and 


Social Council resolution 475 (XV). 


STATISTICS 
Statistical Commission 


88. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission (8th 
session). Progress Report on Balance of Payments Statistics ( Memorandum pre- 
pared by the International Monetary Fund). New York, Document E/CN.3/182, 
March 4, 1954. [9 p.] 

89, ———. -——. ———. Review of International Statistics (Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General). New York, Document E/CN.3/170, February 26, 1954. 
38 p. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL 


90. United Nations. Trusteeship Council /13th session). Agenda . . . as adopted 
by the Trusteeship Council at its 484th meeting on 28 January 1954. New York, 
Document T/1092, January 29, 1954. 3 p. 

91. —_—. ———. Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under French 
Administration: Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Docu- 
ment T/L.406, January 28, 1954. 44 p. limited. 

92. ———. ———. The Togoland Unification Problem: Note by the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document T/1096, February 5, 1954. 15 p. 


PETITIONS 


93. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Standing Committee on Petitions. 
Petitions Concerning the Cameroons under British Administration: Working paper 
prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/C.2/L.57, January 25, 
1954. 10 p. limited. 


™See also No. 27. 
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94. ——-—, -—-—. ——— . Petitions Concerning the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi; 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/C.2/L.72, 
February 16, 1954. 9 p. limited. 





95. ———. ———. ———. Petitions Concerning the Trust Territory of Togoland under | 


French Administration: Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. New York, 
Document T/C.2/L.58, January 25, 1954. 28 p. limited. 


REPORTS 


96. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Report of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia on the Administration of the Territory of Nauru for the Period 1 July 1952 
to 30 June 1953: Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document T/111], 
April 6, 1954. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

97. ———. ———. Report of the Commonwealth of Australia on the Administration 
of the Territory of New Guinea for the Period 1 July 1952 to 30 June 1958: 
Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document T/1114, April 22, 1954. 
1 p. Text in English and French. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

98. ———. —-— . Report of the Government of Italy on the Administration of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration for the Year 1953: Note by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. New York, Document T/1117, May 14, 1954. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

99. ———. ———. Report of the New Zealand Government on the Administration of 
the Trust Territory of Western Samoa for the Year 1953: Note by the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document T/1119, May 19, 1954. Text in English and 
French. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

100. ———. Trusteeship Council (13th session). Examination of Annual Reports. 
Observations of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation on the Annual Reports for 1952 on the Trust Territories of Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Cameroons under French Administration, Togoland under 
British Administration, Togoland under French Administration. New York, 
Document T/1091, January 21, 1954. 54 p. 

101. ———. Trusteeship Council (14th session). Report of the Colombian Delega- 
tion on the Activities of the United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust Terri- 
tory of Somaliland under Italian Administration covering the period 1 April 1953 
to 31 March 1954. New York, Document T/1116, April 27, 1954. 47 p. + 
annex. 

102, ———. ———. Report of the United States Government on the Administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the Period 1 July 1952 to 30 June 
1953: Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document T/1118, May 18, 
1954. 1p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


103. International Court of Justice. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and 
Orders. “Electricité de Beyrouth” Company Case (France v. Lebanon): Order of 
April 8th, 1954. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 117, 1954. [5 p.] Text in English and 
French. printed. 

104. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Nottebohm Case 
(Liechtenstein v. Guatemala): Order of May 8th, 1954. Leyden, IC] Sales No. 
118, 1954. 5 p. Text in English and French. printed. 
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SECRETARIAT’ 


DocUMENTS 
105. United Nations. Secretariat. Secretary-General’s Bulletin . : Financial 
Rules. New York, Document ST/SGB/98, February 23, 1954. 18 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
106. Honig, F. “The International Civil Service: Basic Problems and Contempo- 
rary Difliculties.” International Affairs, April 1954 (Vol. 30, No. 2), p. 175-185. 


Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
GENERAL’ 


107. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements 
between Specialized Agencies and Other Intergovernmental Organizations. New 
York, Document ST/SG/3 (Publication No. 1953.X.2), November 6, 1953. v. 
+75 p. Text in English and French. $1.25. printed. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION” 


GENERAL 


108. Food and Agriculture Organization. Budget for 1954, as approved by the 7th 
Session of the Conference and implemented and adjusted by the Director-Gen- 
eral in accordance with the Conference Resolution. Rome, February 1954. iv 
+ 44 p. printed. 

109. ———. The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953. Part II — Longer Term 
Prospects. Rome, January 1954. 83 p. $1.00. printed. 


CON FERENCE 


110. Food and Agriculture Organization. Conference (7th session). Report . . 
Rome, March 1954. xiv + 256 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $2.00. 


printed. 

111. —-—. ———. Report of Commission I. Rome, Document C 53/78, December 
1953. 33 p. 

112. —-—. -——. Report of Commission II. Rome, Document C 53/76, December 
1953. 40 p. 

COUNCIL 

113. Food and Agriculture Organization. Council (18th and 19th sessions). Re- 
port Rome, January 1954. 40 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. 
printed. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


114. Food and Agriculture Organization. International Rice Commission. Work- 


ing Party on Fertilizers (3d meeting). Report Rome, FAO Development 
Paper No. 39: Agriculture, December 1953. 46 p. 50¢. printed. 
115, —~—. -——. Working Party on Rice Breeding (4th session). Report 


Rome, FAO Development Paper No. 40: Agriculture, February 1954. 32 p. 
50¢. printed. 


5 See also Nos. 8, 201. See also No. 49. 
®See also No. 77. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMISSION ) 


116. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (17th session). Transport 
and Communications. Situation with Respect to Ratification of the Convention 
on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization. Report by the 
Secretary-General on developments since the adoption of Council resolution 468 
C (XV). New York, Document E/2520, January 21, 1954. [7 p.] 

This resolution instructed the Secretary-General to continue efforts to secure 
the entry into force of the convention and invited those states which had 
accepted it to consider measures to hasten bringing the organization into 


being. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


LOAN OPERATIONS 


117. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree- 
ment (Guayas Highway Project) between the Republic of Ecuador and Inter- 
national Bank . . . Dated February 10, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 94 
EC, n.d. 8 p. printed. 

118. ———. Loan Agreement between the Commonwealth of Australia and Inter- 
national Bank Dated March 2, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 96 AU, 
n.d. 16 p. printed. 

119. ———. Loan Agreement (Guayas Highway Project) between International 
Bank . . . and Comite Ejecutivo de Vialidad de la Provincia del Guayas, Dated 
February 10, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 94 EC, n.d. 16 p. printed. 

120. ———. Loan Agreement (Second > ser Machinery Project) between Re- 
public of Peru and International Ban Dated April 12, 1954. Washing- 
ton, Loan Number 98 PE, n.d. 13 p. printed. 

121, ———. Loan Agreement (Shipping Project) between Kingdom of Norway and 
International Bank . Dated April 8, 1954. Washington, Loan Number 97 
NO, n.d. 11 p. printed. 

122. ———. Piratininga Electric Power Project. Loan Agreement between Inter- 
national Bank and Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, 
Limited, dated February 24, 1954. Guarantee Agreement between The United 
States of Brazil and International Bank dated February 24, 1954. Wash- 
ington, Loan Number 95 BR, n.d. [36 p.] printed. 

123, ———. Supplement Number 1, Dated February 26, 1954, to the Loan Agree- 
ment (Port Development and Construction Projects) between Republic of Turkey 
and International Bank Dated July 7, 1950. Washington, Loan Number 
28 TU, Supplement Number 1, n.d. 20 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL Civit. AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


ASSEMBLY 


124. International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (8th session). Report 
of the Council on the Activities of the Organization in 1953 (Supporting 
Documentation for the 8th Session of the Assembly). Montreal, Document 7456- 
A8-P/2, April 8, 1954. 80 p. $1.00. 
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COUNCIL 
125. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council. Air Navigation Com- 
mission.] Communications Division (5th session). Report . . . Montreal, 
Document 7480-COM/548, n.d. [227 p.] $2.50. 
126. ———. [Council.] Legal Committee (9th session). Volume I: Minutes. 


Montreal, Document 7450-LC/136, February 1954. xxiv + 323 p. $6.50 for 


vols. 1 and 2. 
127, -———. ———. ———. Volume II: Documents. Montreal, Document 7450-—LC/ 


136, February 1954. 285 p. $6.50 for vols. 1 and 2. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 
128. International Civil Aviation Organization. Africa-Indian Ocean Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting (2d). Report . . . Montreal, Document 7454-AFI/II, 


n.d, [458 p. + charts.] $5.00. 
Supersedes Documents 7433 through 7438. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


36th Session 
(Geneva, 1953) 

129. United Kingdom. Ministry of Labor and National Service. International 
Labour Conference, 36th Session. Geneva, 4th — 25th June, 1953. Report by 
the Delegates of Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 
9023), 1953. 39p. 1s 6d net. printed. 


87th Session 
(1954) 


180. International Labor Organization. Conference (37th session). Financial and 
Budgetary Questions: 2d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report Il, 1954. 74 p. 


printed. 

131. —_—. ———. Holidays with Pay: 7th Item on the Agenda. Annemasse, 
France, Report VII (2), 1954. 51 p. 40¢. printed. 

132, —-—. ———. Report of the Director-General. 1st Item on the Agenda: Work- 


ers’ Housing, Economic and Social Survey, Activities of the I.L.O. Geneva, 


Report I, 1954. 144 p. $1.00. printed. 
133, ——-. ———. Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 
mendations (Article 19 of the Constitution): 3d Item on the Agenda. Lausanne, 


Report III (Part II), 1954. 72p. $1.00. printed. 


134, —-_—. -——. Technical Assistance. Annemasse, France, 1954. 100 p. + 
map. 75¢. printed. 

135, ———. ———. Utilisation of Holidays with Pay. Geneva, 1954. [iv + 64 p.] 
50¢. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 
124th Session 
(March 1954) 
136. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (124th session). 3d Item 


on the Agenda: Report of the Panel of the Correspondence Committee on Co- 
operation (Geneva, 30 November — 5 December 1953). Geneva, Document 


G.B.124/3/2, n.d. 15 p. 
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137. ———. ———. 4th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Special Tripartite Con. 


ference on Rhine Boatmen (Geneva, 18-22 January 1954). Geneva, Document 
G.B.124/4/7, n.d. 9 p. 

138. ———. ———. 5th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee of Experts on 
Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories (Sd Session, Lisbon, 7-19 Decem. 
ber 1953). Geneva, Document G.B.124/5/3, n.d. [36 p.] 


139. ———. ———. 8th Item on the Agenda: 12th Report of the Committee on Free. 
dom of Association. Geneva, Document G.B.124/8/17, n.d. 173 p. , 

140. ———. -——. 10th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.124/10/25, n.d. 4 p 

141. ———. ———. llth Item on the Agenda: Ist Report of the Committee on Indus. 
trial Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.124/11/15, n.d. 13 p. 

142, ———, ———. 11th Item on the Agenda: 2d Report of the Committee on Indus. 
trial Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.124/11/24, nd. 5 p 

143, ———. ———. 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Standing 


Orders and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Geneva, i 


Document G.B.124/12/5, n.d. 13 p. 


144, ——-—. ———. 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organiza. 
tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.124/13/22, n.d. 20 p- 
145, ——-—. ——— . 16th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General, 


Geneva, Document G.B.124/16/4, n.d. 5 p. 
Supplementary reports appear as Documents G.B.124/16/6, G.B.124/16/10, 


G.B.124/16/13, and G.B.124/16/18. } 


TECHNICAL OPERATIONS” 


146. International Labor Office. Minimum Wages in Latin America. Geneva, | 


Studies and Reports, New Series No. 34, 1954. 184 p. $1.00. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL 


, +s , . : 
147. International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended January 


31, 1954. Washington, n.d. folder. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


148. International Telecommunication Union. General Secretariat. International 
Telecommunication Convention, Buenos Aires, 1952. Final Protocol to the Con- 
vention. Additional Protocols to the Convention. Resolutions, Recommenda- 
tions and Opinion. Geneva, 1953. 177 p. 3.25 Sw.fr. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 


DocuMENTS 
149. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Secretariat. GATT Bibliography, 
1947-1953. Geneva, March 1954 (lst edition). 40 p. 
Contains text of the General Agreement, selected GATT publications, and a 
chronological list of references to GATT. 


1 See also No. 159. 
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150. United States. Department of State. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2747. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Fourth Protocol of 
Rectifications to the Agreement of October 30, 1947, Between the United States 
of America and Other Governments, Signed at Geneva April 3, 1950, Entered 
into force September 24, 1952. Washington, Government Printing Office (De- 
partment of State Publication 5135), 1954. 58 p. 20¢. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
151. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “GATT — Eighth Session.” Ex- 
ternal Affairs, March 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 3), p. 79-83. 


Unirep NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION” 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
152. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. An Ac- 
count of the International Seminar on the Contribution of the Teaching of 
Modern Languages towards Education for Living in a World Community. Paris, 
Document UNESCO/ED/132, January 22, 1954. 14 p. 
153. —-—. Study Abroad. International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange: Volume VI, 1953-1954. France, January 1954. 711 p. 
single trilingual edition in English, French and Spanish. $2.00. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
154. Tripp, Brenda M. H. “UNESCO in Perspective.” International Conciliation, 
March 1954 (No. 497), p. 323-383. 


UNIVERSAL PostAL UNION 


155. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (18th session). Report of 
the Universal Postal Union. New York, Document E/2539, May 4, 1954. 1 p. 
Covering document transmitting report only. 


Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


156. World Health Organization. Official Records No. 51: The Work of 
WHO, 1953. Annual Report of the Director-General to the World Health As- 
sembly and to the United Nations. Switzerland, March 1954. 190 p. $1.50. 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


157. World Health Organization. Executive Board (13th session). Official Rec- 
ords No. 52: Part I. Resolutions and Decisions. Part Ill. Or- 
ganizational Study on Programme Analysis and Evaluation. Annexes. Switzer- 
land, March 1954. x + 197 p. $1.00. printed. 

158. ———. ———. Official Records No. 53: Part II. Report on the 
Proposed Programme and Budget Estimates for 1955. Switzerland, February 
1954. 66 p. 50¢. printed. 


” See also Nos. 41, 159. 
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EXPERT COMMITTEES 


159. World Health Organization. The Mentally Subnormal Child: Report of g 
Joint Committee convened by WHO with the participation of United Nations, 
ILO, and UNESCO. Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 75, April 1954 
46 p. 25¢. printed. 


160. ———. Expert Committee on Alcoholism (1st session). Report Switzer. 
land, Technical Report Series No. 84, March 1954. 16 p. 25¢. printed. 

161. ———. Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction (4th session), 
Report Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 76, March 1954. 19 p. 
25¢. printed. 

162. ———. Expert Committee on Environmental Sanitation (3d session). R 

Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 77, April 1954. 25 p. 5¢. | 
printed. 

163. ———. Expert Committee on Poliomyelitis (1st session). Report 


Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 81, April 1954. 69 p. 50¢. printed, | 
164, ———. Expert Committee on Rabies (2d session). Report Switzer. | 


land, Technical Report Series No. 82, April 1954. 27 p. 25¢. printed. 
165. ———. Expert Committee on Rheumatic Diseases (Ist session). Report 


Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 78, April 1954. 25 p. 25¢. printed. | 


Wor.Lp METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


166. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (18th session). Report of 


the World Meteorological Organization. New York, Document E/2594, May 5, | 


1954. 1p. 
Covering document transmitting report only. 


III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CounciL oF Europe” 


DocuMENTS 
167. Council of Europe. Publications : Catalogue 1954. Strasbourg [?], 
n.d. [16 p.] printed. 
168. ———. [Secretariat General.] Directorate of Information. Concise Handbook 


of the Council of Europe. St. Albans, Herts, England, January 1954. 86 p. 
1/6 net. printed. illustrated. 
169. ———. ———. Research Directorate. | Non-Governmental Organizations for 
European Co-operation. Strasbourg, January 1954. 15 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


170. Breitner, Franz. “Menschenrechtsschutz und Europiische Integration: 
Gedanken zur Frage der Menschenrechtsbeschwerde und der Menschenrechts- 
klage vor europiischen Institutionen internationaler oder supranationaler 
Pragung.” Europa Archiv, May 20, 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 10), p. 6559-6568. 

171. Klausner, Leopold C. “What Hope for Europe?” World Affairs Interpreter, 
April 1954 (Vol. 25, No. 1), p. 33-41. 


48 See also Nos. 177, 178. 
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NortTu ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


DocUMENTS 
172. United States. Department of State. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2846. North Atlantic Treaty. Status of Forces. Agreement, with Ap- 
pendix, between the United States of America and Other Governments, Signed 
at London June 19, 1951 . . . Entered into force August 23, 1953. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 5307), 
1954. 37 p. 15¢. printed. 


§gcoNDARY SOURCES 
). Report | 
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173. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “NATO's Fifth Anniversary.” 
External Affairs, April 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 108-114. 


174. de Clermont-Tonnerre, Thierry. “L’Armée européenne. Une analyse sans 
passion.” Politique Etrangére, April-May 1954 (Vol. 19, No. 2), p. 169-194. 


175. Volle, Hermann. “Atlantikpakt und Europiiische Verteidigungsgemeinschaft 
auf der 12. Tagung des Nordatlantikrates in Paris vom 14. bis 16. Dezember 
1953.” Europa Archiv, January 20, 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 2), p. 6285-6294. 


176. Volle, Hermann. “Die Umstellung der NATO auf eine Politik der “Langen 
Sicht’.” Europa Archiv, February 5, 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 3), p. 6321-6328. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


DocuMENTS 


177. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Comments on the Stras- 
bourg Plan. Paris, May 1954. 37 p. printed. 





178. . European Economic Co-operation: 6th Survey prepared _ . . for the 
Council of Europe. Paris, May 1954. 43 p. printed. 
179. -——. OEEC at work for Europe: An account of the activities of the Organi- 


zation for European Economic Co-operation. Paris, 1954. 87 p. printed. 


180. United States. [Foreign Operations Administration.] Report to Congress on 
the Mutual Security Program for the six months ended December 31, 1953. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954. 65 p. 45¢. printed. 

181. . Foreign Operations Administration. Office of Research, Statistics and 
Reports. Statistics and Reports Division. Monthly Operations Report, January 
$1, 1954. Washington, Federal Lithograph Company, March 19, 1954. 90 p. 





SECONDARY SOURCES 


182. Malagodi, Giovanni Francesco. “Problemi della politica di integrazione 
economica europea.” La Comunitd Internazionale, January 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 
1), p. 35-50. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


183. Compton, George C. “Prologue to the Tenth Conference.” Américas, F eb- 
ruary 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 2), p. 3-5, 35. 

184, Lleras, Alberto. “10th Conference Report.” Américas, May 1954 (Vol. 6, 
No. 5), p. 3-5, 41-43. 
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INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN 
185. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on the Staty 
of Women (8th session). Report of the Inter-American Commission of Women 
New York, Document E/CN.6/249, March 25, 1954. 28 p. 
SoutH Paciric COMMISSION 


186. South Pacific Commission. Proceedings of the 12th Session, 12th-29th Octp. 
ber, 1953. Report of the Research Council — 5th Meeting, 7th-17th June, 1953, 
Sydney, n.d. 71 p. printed. 


IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


187. Bank for International Settlements. Statement of Account as at January 3], 
1954. [Baslej, n.d. folder. 


188. ———. Statement of Account as at February 28, 1954. [Basle], n.d. folder, 
189. ———. Statement of Account as at March 31, 1954. [Basie], n.d. folder. 
190. ———. Statement of Account as at April 30, 1954. [Basle], n.d. folder. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SouTH-EAsST ASIA 


DocuMENTS 
191. United Kingdom. Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Colombo Plan: The 
Second Annual Report of the Consultative Committee on Economic Develop. 
ment in South and South-East Asia. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(Cmd. 9016), December 1953. 110 p. 3s 6d net. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


192. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “Progress in the Colombo Plan.” 
External Affairs, January 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 1), p. 8-15, 33. 

193. Swinnerton, A. R. “The Colombo Plan and Pakistan.” Pakistan Horizon, 
September 1953 (Vol. 6, No. 3), p. 117-123. 


EuUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


194, Spierenburg, D. P. “La Comunita europea del carbone e dell’acciaio — Fatti 
e prospettive.” La Comunita Internazionale, January 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 1), 
p. 19-34. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


195. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “The Intergovernmental Com 
mittee for European Migration.” Current Notes on International Affairs, Feb- 
ruary 1954 (Vol. 25, No. 2), p. 98-101. 

196. Jacobsen, Pierre. “Il Comitato per le migrazioni ed il problema della sovta- 
popolazione europea.” La Comunitd Internazionale, January 1954 (Vol. 9, No, 
1), p. 51-62. 
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197. Rochefort, Robert. “L’Europe et ses populations excédentaires.” Politique 
Etrangere, April-May 1954 (Vol. 19, No. 2), p. 143-156. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE RUHR 


198. United States. Department of State. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2718. International Authority for the Ruhr. Agreements between the 
United States of America and Other Governments, Signed at Paris July 25, 1952, 
Entered into force July 25, 1952, Signed at Paris October 19, 1951, Entered into 
force October 19, 1951, and Signed at London April 28, 1949, Entered into force 
April 28, 1949. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State 
Publication 5101), 1954. 42 p. Text in English and French. 20¢. printed. 


PERMANENT CouRT OF ARBITRATION 


199. Cour Permanente d’Arbitrage. Rapport du Conseil Administratif de la Cour 
Permanente d’Arbitrage sur les travaux de la Cour, sur le fonctionnement des 
services administratifs et sur les dépenses de l'exercice 1953: Cinquante troisiéme 
année. The Hague, 1954. 36 p. printed. 


V. GENERAL WORKS 


200. Hoffmann, Stanley. Organisations Internationales et Pouvoirs Politiques des 
Etats. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques 52), January 1954. 427 p. printed. 

201. King, John Kerry. International Administrative Jurisdiction with special ref- 
erence to the domestic laws of the United States of America. Brussels, Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences, n.d. 288 p. printed. 

A report of the American Section of the International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences. 
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SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 


for 
INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 


$3.50 per year 


Requirements: 


Enclose with your subscription a signed statement by your instruc 
tor that you are enrolled in his class. Give the name of the course, 


name of the institution, and your name and mailing address. 


Instructors: 


Application blanks for student rate may be obtained from 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 





